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Russia Gosstrach 
State Insurance, 


Has 5,000 Agents 


They Get Commissions Only On 
. Their Voluntary Insurance 
Writings 


MOST COVER IS OBLIGATORY 


Interview With President of Goss- 
trach, Who Formerly Headed 
Transport Activities 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Moscow, July 15.—Insurance of lives, 
property, motor cars, shipping, livestock, 
surety and accident risks is a monopoly 
in Russia conducted under the name of 
the Gosstrach. That’s an abbreviation of 
Gosudarstvennoye, meaning State, and 
Strakhovaniye, meaning Insurance. It’s 
no wonder that the Russians abbreviate 
everything with those jaw-breaking 
names. 

The Gosstrach is not only a monopoly 
but a money-making one, as is shown by 
the fact that when the Government 
started in the insurance business, the 
Gosstrach was given 1,500,000 roubles 
($750,000) to start the wheels in opera- 
tion, and it has grown until the assets 
at the present time are 75,000,000 roubles. 
Furthermore, despite the lack of com- 
petition the Gosstrach has 5,000 agents 
and the number is constantly growing. 
Much of the insurance written by the 
State is compulsory. It is the voluntary 
part of the insurance which enlists the 
attention of the agents. 

This State Insurance Department i 
not to be confounded with Social Insur 
ance, an entire different matter, whict 
is a labor proposition, and which is de 
scribed elsewhere in this paper. 


Began in 1921 
The Gosstrach has been going since 


1921. The great excitement through the 
world of international finance when the 








Soviets confiscated property in Russia of - 


other nationals, including assets of the 
New York Life to the extent of $25,- 
000,000 is remembered. When I called 
at the offices of the Gosstrach to inter- 
view the president of the state insurance 
institution I did not discuss with him the 
exciting events of confiscation nor the 
litigation that has followed in which the 
former Russian policyholders of U. S. 
companies are suing to recover in the 
courts of this country through Attorney 
Charles Recht. Nor did I call attention 
to the herculean and successful efforts 
being made by the New York Insurance 
Department to conserve assets of the 
old Russian companies. Those are ques- 
tions involving international relations; 
and views or prophecies as to the future 
seemed to me to smack of futility. At 
present both nations seem set—the 
United States not to recognize the So- 
viet Republics until obligations are met; 
and the Soviets not to recognize the 
Czaristic obligations. 

_ Of much more interest to American 
Insurance men would be a human inter- 
est description of the Gosstrach, together 
with something about its personalities; 
its building, its system, its results. In- 
cidentally, the American life company 

(Continued on Page 19) 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 
FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
LONDON 





























In Step With the Times 


During the foundation-laying period of life insurance, emphasis was 
laid solely on family protection—the death aspect. Experience had not 
taught us thai,“we had a wondrous economic instrument for the use of 
the living—that we are success-bringers as well as death-indemnifiers. 
Life insurance is steadily rising to its full use and opportunity in this era 
of business development, and is showing itself as a strong right arm 
tor the builders of business. Also it supports and helps to bring to 
completion, during his lifetime, the plans of the individual insurer. 

Penn Mutual representatives, through their training, receive the new 
vision, thereby serving more effectively, with commensurate profit to 
themselves. We have places for men and women of industry, ambition, 


and ideals. 
Wm. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 
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Managers’ School 
At Detroit Before 


Main Convention 


Life Insurance Sales Reseach Bu- 
reau to Lift Its Maximum of 
Fifty Students 


GENERAL AGENCY TOPICS 


Interest in Million Dollar Writers’ 
Round Table Conference 
Is Growing 








It looks as if the Managers’ School 
feature which preceded the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Memphis last fall 
is to be an annual event at these con- 
ventions as the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, which has been holding 
these schools in various parts of the 
country, will repeat at Detroit. Manager 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the 
Bureau, will have as his assistants in De- 
troit H. G. Kenagy, head of the Bureau’s 
field service department, and S. G. Dick- 
inson, field representative. C. G. Terri- 
berry, formerly active in the managers’ 
school, and who was on its platform at 
Memphis, is now an insurance agent in 
New York City, being with Beers & De 
Long, Mutual Benefit. 

In discussing the Detroit school Mr. 
Holcombe said this week that those at- 
tending the course will be managers, 
general agents and supervisors. 


Lectures and Discussion 

“Many of the ablest production people 
in the country will be at Detroit to at- 
tend the National Association’s conven- 
tion,” he said, “and I would not be sur- 
prised if these were an enrollment of 
fifty or more. Fifty is our regular max- 
imum limit, but the number will be in- 
creased, if desired, out of courtesy to 
the National Association. The instruc- 
tion will include lectures and discussion. 
The lectures are designed to cover the 
fundamentals surrounding each agency 
operation, backed by a description of 
typical plans and methods now in suc- 
cessful use.” 

Three other managers’ schools will 
be held before the end of the year. One 
will be in Boston the end of September; 
one in Houston, Tex., October 15-18; and 
the Minneapolis school will have its ses- 
sions October 31-November 3. 

Big Writers’ Round Table 


Letters received by Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock, Boston, are to the effect 


“that there is widespread interest in the 


Million Dollar Writers’ Round Table, 
which was inaugurated at Memphis, and 
which is to be an annual feature of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The country will be well represent- 
ed geographically as stars from all sec- 
tions of the country will attend. Some 
of the Million Dollar writers would like 
to see Dr. C. E. Albright, Northwestern 
Mutual, Milwaukee, attend as his work 
in leading that company annually has 
built him up as an interesting personal- 
ity. He does not care for public speak- 
ing, and the members of the Round Ta- 
ble would be satisfied if he merely put 
in an appearance “so we can get a look 
at him.” It is doubtful if he will be 


at Detroit, however, as he is not much 
of a convention-goer. 
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The man who owns a comfortable sum of Travelers Insurance Annuity will not find 

himself caught in the rut of necessity at 60 or 65. If he chooses to continue his work 

after that, he does so because he wants to. If he wants to retire, he can do so at any 
time. He becomes the master, rather than the slave of his job. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY + O+ THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, +o+ CONNECTICUT 


The largest multiple-line insurance organization in the world. 
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Home Life Appoints 
Mellor & Allen, Ine. 


PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 





Two Well-Known Insurance Men Who 
Have Written Many Prominent 
Business Men and Bankers 





Sigourney Mellor and A. Rushton Al- 
len, selling insurance in Philadelphia un- 

der the name of Mellor & Allen, Inc., 
Shave been appointed managers of the 
Home Life in that city. Messrs. Mellor 
and Allen are unusually well-known pro- 
duction executives, not only because of 





SIGOURNEY MELLOR 


B their accomplishments in writing insur- 
Hance but also because of the keen in- 
F terest they have taken in life underwrit- 
B crs’ association matters. At the recent 
» Sales Congress in Philadelphia they took 
a prominent part and they did a lot to 
S put over the trust company division ex- 
| hibit and night meeting. At one time 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


Mr. Mellor was secretary of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York. 

Both began their insurance careers in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Mellor has written 
some of the most important business 
men and bankers of the country, many 
of his policies being for large amounts. 
For a time they were in partnership in 
New York as general agents of the 

(Continued on Page 6) 











Blighted Lives 


The chances are that an uninsured or uncer- 
insured man would resent the charge that his 


indifference might destroy the happiness of his 
children. 


Yet the records hold countless stories of 
loyal sons and daughters who have 
sacrificed their own inherent right 
to rear families because they felt their 
first duty to be the care of the 
widowed mother left penniless by a 
careless husband. 


Prudential Ordinary Agencies, found 
everywhere, offer the best in 
LOW NET COST protection. 


{ 


WMG The Prudential 





Insurance Company of America 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrmip, President 











Companies Upheld 
In Ohio Tax Case 


TAX DOESN’T APPLY TO 1926 





Increase of Net Premium Tax from 
212% to 3% Is Not 
Retroactive 





The Ohio state tax on the net pre- 
miums of insurance has for a number 
of years been 214% and in May, 1927 the 
legislature increased this tax to 3%. 
When the superintendent of insurance 
started to collect the half of one per cent 
increase on the premiums for 1926, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
decided to test the case and the Metro- 
politan Life volunteered to act for itself 
and all other companies. Last week a 
decision was returned in the Common 
Pleas Court at Columbus, sustaining the 
companies and prohibiting the commis- 
sioner from collecting the additional tax. 
The law provided for revocation of the 
licenses of agents in the event of fail- 
ure to pay the tax. 

The superintendent of insurance has 
six months in which to appeal. In event 
no appeal is taken or the higher court 
affirms the decision, the impounded tax 
will be returned to the companies. 

The court declined to restrain the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance from comput- 
ing the tax of each company on the 3% 
basis, but it ordered that companies 
might pay to the state treasurer their 
taxes at the rate of 242% and pay to the 
First National Bank of Columbus, as 
trustee, one-half of 1% on their 1926 
Ohio net premiums, such taxes paid to 
the bank to be eventually paid by it to 
the state treasurer or returned to the 
companies, according to the outcome of 
the suit. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance was enjoined from inflicting any 
penalties for non-payment of taxes upon 
companies complying with the court’s 
order. 

The state of Ohio demurred to the pe- 
tition of the Metropolitan Life in so far 
as it attacked the law of 1927 on the 
ground that it was retroactive. The de- 
cision handed down Friday overruled the 
demurrer and sustains the plaintiff’s con- 
tention that the Ohio premium tax pay- 
able each year in the “month of Novem- 
ber” is a tax on the business of the pre- 
vious year, and, therefore, the one-half 
of 1% increase enacted in 1927 is in- 
valid with respect to 1926 premiums 
under the provision of the Ohio consti- 
tution prohibiting retroactive laws. 

In concluding his decision, Judge 
Scarlott said: 

“The demurrer to the petition will 
therefore be over-ruled ; and if the de- 
fendant does not desire to plead further, 
as I assume (all questions having been 
raised by the demurrer) the injunction 
will be made permanent against the de- 
fendant. The entry should also provide 
for the release of the money in the bank 
to the insurance companies upon the 


completion of this case if this judgment 
is affirmed.” 





LIFE INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 

Mrs. Florence Provost Clarendon nis 
contributed an interesting article to the 
current number of “The Magazine of 
Wall Street” dealing with the need of 
life insurance for self-supporting women. 
In this connection the cost of old age 
income policies is discussed by the 
writer. She lays stress upon the teach- 
ing profession which makes heavy de- 
mands upon the mental and physical 
sides of its members. 

Mrs. Clarendon points out that life 
insurance provides a means whereby the 
teacher may build up a thrift fund for 
the future, augment her pension income 
provided that she is eligible for one, and 
protect dependents while saving for her 
later years. 
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Good Practices Now 
Due to Pioneers 


——— 


LEADERS HAD HARD _ FIGHT 





L. D. Hemingway Gives Credit to ¥ oun- 
ders of Underwriters Association 
for Present Benefits 





Credit for the improved conditions and 
better practices in life insurance selling 
are due to the pioneers who fought for 
years to produce the conditions that are 
now enjoyed by the agents of the coun- 
try. This thought is discussed in an 
editorial in the monthly paper of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion by President Lee D. Hemingway, 
general agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. ; 

“Working against the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles of those times there 
were a few outstanding characters who 
had a vision of better things and a de- 
termination to improve those conditions,” 
says Mr. Hemingway. “These men were 
scoffed at by a majority who said, 
‘What’s the use? Price cutting and re- 
bating are justifiable. Everybody does 
it, even the railroads. So they did— 
then—not now. These men organized. 
They first determined that they them- 
selves would give up doubtful practices. 
Others saw the light and came to their 
standard. Together they secured the en- 
actment of certain laws, making those 
questionable practices a misdemeanor 
with penalty. They put teeth in these 
enactments by offering rewards from 
their own pockets for information lead- 
ing to arrest and conviction. Thus, came 
about the small beginnings—a profession 
in the ‘bornin’—back of it all the Under- 
writers’ Association. The questionable 
practices are gone, and professional stat- 
us gained and the Association remains 
to accomplish even greater things—who 
can tell? 

“All too many of these, our fore- 
bearers in the profession, have gone to 
the far beyond. Some did not live to 
see and enjoy the results of their own 
work. The present generation was 
brought into our business world under 
conditions entirely favorable. Did the 
pioneers in this activity expect that we, 
who benefit most from their work, would 
thoroughly appreciate.what they have 
done, and in any way repay them? Let’s 
study a bit before we answer. 

“In family life, parents save and sac- 
rifice to furnish their children such ad- 
vantages as they are able to—colleges, 
if possible. Do they expect a full ap- 
preciation and a direct return? Seldom. 
A parent, as an instance, said to his 
boy, who was about to enter college: 
‘Son, I am doing all I can for you, and 
I never expect you to feel under obli- 
gation to repay me, but you can make 
a full return in one way—when the time 
comes, do the same thing for your own 
children, and that will be all that I ex- 
pect.’ The old group who blazed the 
trail looked for no return except one— 
that we benefit from their work, reap the 
harvest, improve upon it—and now our 
time has come, and we are here to carry 
on. Yes, in this way we are expected 
to repay those who did their work in 
the heat of the day.” 





JOINS J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 





Ray C. Schlotter, Former Manager of 
Educational Thrift Service, Assist- 
ant Production Director 


Ray C. Schlotter, manager in New 
York State for the Educational Thrift 
Service, has joined the J. Elliott Hall 
agency as assistant to the director of 
production. Mr. Schlotter is a graduate 
of Princeton, class of 1922. 

For the past six years he has trained 
and supervised men in the field and has 
lectured throughout the country on the 
necessity of thrift training in the public 
schools. This experience in both train- 
ing and selling as well as organizing will 
be of invaluable aid in building the pro- 
duction of the J. Elliott Hall agency. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 








Pi * 
Gg Progress always requires pioneering. Some- 
one must take the first steps, must lead in 
the exploring of new fields, must “go before 
and remove obstacles for those who follow.” 





In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, 
life insurance must seek new ways of service, 
in addition to extending the old. Andsoit 
must have pioneers. The New York Life 
has always recognized this obligation. 


v— 


Many years ago this Company undertook to 
pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 


vm 


After a long and intensive study of declined 
cases, it found that special rates could be 
calculated, permitting, with safety, the ac- 


ceptance of many risks which previously had 
been rejected. 


On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its 
first sub-standard policy. Since then, the 
writing of insurance on impaired lives has 
been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been 
adopted by a majority of the larger companies. 








To-day, Nylic Agents are en- 
abled to obtain insurance 
for approximately three 
out of every five clients 
who otherwise would 


be declined. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; , ’ é 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY New Home Office Building now being 


° erected on the site of the famous 
President old Madison Square Garden 
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Advertising Raises 
Average Sale 21 P.C, 


PHOENIX MUTUAL STUDY SHOws 





Company’s Analysis of Year’s Sales Re. 
flects Marked Results of National 
Advertising 





The Phoenix Mutual Life has just 
completed an analysis which is an in- 
teresting contribution to the debated 
subject of how much advantage is deriy- 
ed by field men from national advertising 
of companies. This survey by the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life shows that national ad- 
vertising increases by more than one- 
fifth the average sale of the life insur- 
ance salesman of average skill and ex- 
perience, according to a “study of the 
buyer” for 1927, just completed by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford; the 
exact increase is 21%, or $752 more. 

The highly skilled salesman, who is a 

member of the company’s quarter mil- 
lion club and a top-notch producer, is 
able to do still better for his average 
sale to those buyers who have been in- 
fluenced by national advertising is 31%, 
or $1,572, greater than to those not so 
influenced. 
_ But the benefit to the new salesman 
is the most startling in the way of higher 
average sale to buyers who read and 
believe in national advertising, for his 
sale to such people is $1,201, or 39% 
greater than to others. 

Comparison with similar figures of the 
same nature for former years shows that 
life insurance buyers apparently are be- 
coming more receptive to selling ideas 
advanced through national publicity, for 
the difference in average sale to “na- 
tional advertising” buyers and those not 
so influenced was substantially greater 
in 1927 than in 1924, when the last buyer 
study was made. : 

The national advertising of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, which has gone consistently 
on for many years, is presumed to be a 
regular part of every selling interview. 
The foregoing figures show that the 
salesman’s failure to so use it inevitably 
costs him money in lost commissions. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD 








Cincinnati Representatives of Western 
& Southern Life Convene at Local 
Chamber of Commerce 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
Chapter 1, composed of Cincinnati rep- 
resentatives of the Western & Southern 
Life, convened at the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Thursday, July 12. 
The retiring president, George Burns, 
after an address of welcome, presented 
the permanent chairman, Superintendent 
of Agencies Samuel H. Smith, who in 
turn introduced as principal speaker W. 
J. Williams, president of the company. 
The new officers elected for the ensuing 
year are Clarence O. Poe, president; 
Walter B. Ashley, vice-president, and 
Charles O’Connor, secretary. 

The company declared a holiday on 
July 21, and held its annual outing at 
Bass Island, where prizes were awarded 
to the winners of ball games, and ath- 
letic events. 

The company field leaders in joint re- 
results, Ordinary and Industrial, are Su- 
perintendent D. Tow, Pontiac; Assistant 
Superintendent D. Fusco, Chicago-West; 
and Agent J. M. Hartnett, Peoria. As- 
sistant Superintendent J. C. Goodman, 
Winchester, Ky., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Lexington dis- 
trict. 





The first annual outing of the Stan- 
ford Wright Agency was held on 
Wednesday, July 11, at Norumbega Park 
under the auspices of the Stanford 
Wright Agency Association, Justin Per- 
kins, president. The office staff and 
selling force, numbering about forty, 
attended. 

The sports program was in charge of 
F. Dana Sears and a special feature was 
the baseball game won by Frank Stan- 
ton’s team. 
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Fraternal Business 











Baptiste, 5,835, $2,688,750; Rakoczy Hun- 
garian Sick Benefit Society, 5,562, $4,- 








Blizzard Finds Odd 











Universal Rejects 
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; Dropped Off In 1927 _ 503,000. re Name to Be Advantage Reinsurance Plan 
4 The same societies were also the lead- 
$ CONNECTICUT REPORT ISSUED (fs in 1926, but in slightly different peOp_E NOTICE IT IN DAILY ADS WILL MAKE NEW STOCK ISSUE 
The total income received from mem- A he 7 ; Sees 
Figures. ag et osconed gy oe Shown bers by all societies amounted to $113,- But This Publicity Is Good for First Stockholders Turn Down Offer of Hold- 
in Commissioner Dunham’s 700,132.04. distributed as follows: Interest Only, Because the Ads ing Company to Merge With 
Annual Review ‘a ois ea : $85 sna eas.e Themselves Sell Few Policies Mississippi Valley Life 
Mortuary Fund ........ 9,992,943: Ce 
st ' Part ieee? of the ee eins . rane be 4 sete eens Lease For sometime William S. Blizzard, a Stockholders of the Universal Life 
n- nsurance Commissioner owar . isability Fund ........ 943, on ee a a ER il ail ln — 
od Dunham, which covers the operations of ae Peed... 19,000,154.15 New York City agent, has be en insert zi a a : - a to merge 
v- the fraternal societies in Connecticut for Other Purposes ....... 5,247,996.94 ing daily paper ads offering insurance With the .- ne Sane Life. lhe 
ng 1927 business, shows a slight decrease permbiee Ate protection. His current ad reads as fol- North American Co. of St. Louis, hold- 
e- in business for the fifty-two societies li- GEM negvecduwacweds $113,790,132.04 lows: ing corporation for Mississippi Valley 
d- censed - a rc although the five The total disbursements amounted to Life, had an offer of three shares of 
e- Connecticut iraternal organizations re- $105,879,867.81, of which $78,256,161.71 $500 monthly to you for life if per- this preferred stock for each share of 
Ir ported a moderate increase. comprised death claims and other bene- manently disabled from any cause. Universal stock aad if te oes bad tes 
X- Figures from the 1927 statements of 54, paid to members, and $19,687,674.96 $50,000 to your family in the event sal stock he offer had been 
he the fifty-two fraternal societies licensed was for expense of management. The of your death. accepted wouid have reinsured the com- 
he in Connecticut are brought together in {¢431 admitted assets amounted to $510,- Contract good for ten vears. pany in the Mississippi Valley Life in 
he this report. The number of members 659,176.98, and the liabilities were $19,- Annual premium only $645 at which it owns 94% of the outstanding 
decreased from 5,048,777 on December 151,142.91, leaving a balance to protect age 40. Other ages pro-rata. capital stock 
a 31, 1926 to 5,029,650 on December 31, contracts’ of $491,508,034.07. WILLIAM S. BLIZZARD The ‘Rateeeti ie . . 
il- 1927, and the insurance in force de- The report contains many interesting 115 Broadway, New York : ‘* a alae ap oo . aes Pree &. 
is creased from $5,815,892,231 to $5,787,990,-  tabjes and ratios. The ratio of death Weber of St. Louis president to succeed 
ge 699. ieee ay = a fae showed | claims paid to mortuary assessments was Mr. Blizzard discussed his advertising Edward G. Rowling who decomes chair- 
% waa Pi Pilea cewek ux. 78.47%. bly on of — na The this week with a representative of The man of the board. H. W. Shafer was 
my 1€ re. t 6S m ense to total income was 13.82%. e : T - ; . — 
‘- creased theit membership from 274,841 wierd scabies the teak “nein tia Eastern l nderwriter. He says that the — a and = a officers 
on December 31, 1926 to 276,733 on De- was the New England Order of Pro- principal benefit of it was indirect pub- — a we ~ re-e a 
lan cember 31, 1927, while insurance in force tection with 3.55%. The average num- _licity; in other words, keeping his name pany will sell ae te cee 1 $10 
her increased from $292,740,969 to $297,464,- ber of deaths per 1,000 of membership before the public so that when he calls a share for value stock at $30 + sane, 
ind 715. Four of these societies showed was 11.86. The average lapse rate per on people ‘his identity as a life insurance the extra $240,000 going into pes lus. 
his gains in membership and in insurance in 1,000 of membership was 92.30. The so- man will be more generally known. The company now has $120,000 ceased 
Io force. ciety experiencing the lowest lapse rate Asked as to the number of direct sales $170,000 of assets and coudesianaals 
The Connecticut business in all of the was the Catholic Women’s Benevolent made through daily newspaper advertis- $2500,000 of insurance in force. It op- 
the fifty-two societies descreased slightly, Legion, which had a lapse rate of 13.10 ing. Mr. Blizzard said that they were erates in Missouri and Illinois and plans 
hat there being 92,607 certificates in force per 1,000. negligible. He also expressed himself as to apply for licenses in three additional 
be- for $82,760,128, on December 31, 1927, being disappointed with the number of states before the close of 1928 
as as against 93,400 certificates for $83,651,- enquiries received, most of which con- ites 
for 995 on December 31, 1926, The societies METROPOLITAN SAFETY BOOK tained a request for further information. 
na- having the largest membership in Con- The second booklet of the industrial All such letters. however, are welcomed people who read it are apt to pause a 
not necticut on December 31, 1927 were as_ safety series has been brought out by as they form a basis for subsequent in- moment before they go on to the next 
ater follows: the Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the  terviews. thing they see in the paper. I fre- 
yer Knights of Columbus, 8,724, $8,906, Metropolitan Life. It is devoted to “The fact that my name is Blizzard quently find that people upon whom I 
(00; Modern Woodmen of America, 7,- “Getting Facts About Accidents,” and and not Smith is an important item call have seen my name in the paper 
l0e- 682, $9,556,000; Polish National Alliance contains forms and other valuable ma- which I consider in such advertising,” he and associate my name with life insur- 
ntly of U. S., 6,063, $3,528,550; Union St. Jean terial on methods. said. “Blizzard is an unusual name and ance.” 
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FIRST REGIONAL MEETING 





Officers and Other Home Office Men to 
Represent Aetna Life at Pacific 
Coast Meet in August 
Vice-President K. A. Luther, Dr. P. 
M. Cort, associate medical director, and 
Boyce Thomas, assistant secretary of the 
group division, will represent the home 
office of the Aetna Life at the Pacific 
Coast Regional Conference of company 
agents to be held at Del Monte, Cali- 

fornia, August 8, 9 and 10. 

The conference, the first regional 
meeting at Aetna general agencies ever 
held, will be attended by representatives 
of the company’s agencies at Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver and El Paso. It is 
sponsored by the participating agencies 
and a program of high educational value 
has been prepared. E. H. L. Gregory, 
general agent at San Francisco, is chair- 
man of the conference, while General 
Agent J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, a 
former president of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association, is chairman 
in charge of program arrangements. 
About sixty persons are expected to at- 
tend. The three home office representa- 
tives will address the gathering, which 
has adopted for its keynote, “Measur- 
ing up to our job as modern life under- 
writers.” 

In addition to the home office visitors 
and general agents Gregory, J. E. S. 
Buchanan of Portland and T. C. Holli- 
day of El Paso, the following agents and 
supervisors will speak at the three-day 
meeting: C. J. Dean, El Paso; W. N. 
3oyd, Seattle; Paul DeLos, San Fran- 
cisco; Russell Hoghe, Dwight Brooks 
and Walter F. Stone, Los Angeles; A. 
H. Stewart, Cheyenne; Harry L. Cra- 
vens, Howard H. Harding and O. W. 
Fletter, San Francisco; H. F. Chapin, 
Portland; A. E. Sawyers, Los Angeles; 
Prescott W. Eames, Denver; O. B. 
Werner, Seattle. 





A good sales talk 
for use in selling life 
insurance as a cover 
for mortgages on the 
home is. suggested 
by the International Life of St. Louis 
in the following: 

“Mr. Blank, I presume that when you 
bought your home you made arrange- 
ments with the Real Estate Company to 
carry a first and second mortgage on 
which you are paying 6% interest. 

“Now suppose at the time you made 
this loan they had said, ‘Mr. Blank, we 
are going to charge you 9% interest on 
this $7,000.00 loan because we want to 
be assured that we will not be compelled 
to foreclose the mortgage in the event 
of your death. We want to be assured 
that the mortgage will be paid off 
whether you live or die. 

“‘Here’s our plan: 

“We insist that you pay us an addi- 
tional interest charge of *3% and this 
additional interest will be deposited with 
an institution which guarantees to do, 
and has the financial backing to do, 
either one of two things. 

“*First:—Pay off the mortgage when 
you die and turn over the cancelled deed 
to your wife together with a check to 
cover whatever sum of money you may 
have paid back to us. 

“Second:—If you should live and 
pay off the mortgage they will agree to 
pay back the bulk, if not all. of the ex- 
cess interest you have paid.’ 

“Wouldn’t a plan like that appeal to 
you? 

“Certainly it would and that is the 
very proposition I have to offer you. I 
want to step in an fill up the gap left 


Sales Talk 
For Selling 
Mortgage Cover 











consisting of— 


group. 








Ethelbert Ide Low, Pres. 


We believe this program will not only secure the con- | 
tinued sound growth of the Company but will create 
a most unusual opportunity for those associated with it. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A PLAIN STATEMENT 


While gratified by the large increase in its new business, 
this Company is primarily interested in the carrying out 
of a well defined, long time program of development 


1st--Specializing on the larger and more desirable 
risks through its Preferred Life Plan and offer- 
ing to this group the unusual savings to which 
this plan of operation entitles them. 


2nd—The building of a high type of sales organi- 
zation capable of dealing with the business and 
professional men who make up this Preferred 


3rd -The training through personal instruction and 
group conferences of its Managers and General 
Agents in the essentials of sales management so 
they may successfully recruit and train this 
| better class of salesmen. 





James A. Fulton, Vice-Pres. 


256 Broadway, New York 











JUDEA LIFE EXPANDS 





Admitted to Michigan and Kentucky; 
Now Licensed in Fourteen 
States 

The Judea Life has been licensed to 
do business in Michigan and Kentucky. 
This increases the number of states 
where the Judea Life has been licensed 
to do business to 14. The other 12 
states are New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Texas, 
Massachusétts, Rhode Island and Maine. 

The Judea Life is a subsidiary of the 
Judea Insurance Co., Ltd., of Palestine 
with the home office in Jerusalem and 
both companies are owned and controlled 
by the Judea Industrial Corp., which is 
chartered in New York. 








wide open by the real estate company. 
They have protected themselves by in- 
sisting that you carry an adequate 
amount of fire insurance and I want you 
to protect your family by carrying an 
adequate amount of life insurance. 
“You can do this by simply arranging 
to pay the International Life the addi- 
tional rate of interest, say 3% or the 
rate that your own age will require.” 





*From 1 to 14% on Term. 

+This applies to Whole Life Partici- 
pating and 20 Pay Life Participating 
Policies. There would be no cash value 
on a Term Policy but then the term pre- 
miums would only be equivalent to 1 to 
11%4% additional interest charge. 





PHILADELPHIA MANAGERS 


Elect E. J. Berlet Chairman; Seek to 
Improve Educational and_ Selling 
Methods; Monthly Luncheons 
At the annual meeting of the Mana- 
gers’ Committee of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters E. J. Ber- 
let, manager Guardian Life, was elected 

chairman. 


The following were made members of 
the managers’ executive committee: A. 
M. Baker, supervisor of the Philadelphia 
agency Provident Mutual; Chester A. 
Duffield, manager John Hancock; James 
O. Jensen, assistant general agent Aetna 
Life; Eugene Jordan, manager Sun Life; 

R. Montgomery, manager Phoenix 
Mutual, and James A. Tyson, general 
agent Equitable of Iowa. 

Ways and means were discussed for 
improving educational and sales condi- 
tions for life insurance agents. The next 
meeting will be held on September 27 
and monthly luncheon meetings will be 
held on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 








FORRESTER TESTIMONIAL 


Completing forty years of continuous 
service as a representative of The Pru- 
dential in Erie, Pa., A. H. Forrester was 
given a testimonial dinner on July 21 in 
an Erie hotel, with nearly 200 insurance 
men of that region as guests. E. P. 
Carroll, district superintendent for The 
Prudential at Erie, was toastmaster. 








BROADENS AVIATION RULE 





Mutual Life Will Take Applications On 
Lives of Two Additional 
Classes 
Second Vice-President and Manager 
of Agencies George K. Sargent an- 
nounces that the Mutual Life, after a 
careful survey of available domestic and 
foreign statistics upon aviation, will now 
receive applications from two aviation 
classes of risks heretofore excluded and 
in acceptable cases will issue policies with 

extra premiums. 

The two classes of risks now included 
for consideration are (1) men who go as 
passengers with regular pilots handling 
the planes and (2) men who retain 
pilots’ licenses but are not engaged in 
regular pilot work, merely taking a few 
flights yearly, but handling the planes 
themselves. 

An extra premium is charged in each 
case, the amount being determined by 
number of probable yearly flights, the 
number of flights to be estimated from 
those taken in the past. 

No double indemnity benefits will be 
granted in such cases, but disability ben- 
efits may be granted in exceptional cases 
to passengers only, at an extra premium. 

The company has just issued a supple- 
mental application form for aviation. 





TESTIMONY TAKING FINISHED 


The taking of testimony in connection 
with the hearing by the insurance com- 
missioners of five states on the annual 
examination report of the Central Life 
Assurance Society was concluded last 
Friday because some of the commission- 
ers had to return to their homes. The 
commissioners heard objections to part 
of the report. Commissioner Yenter of 
Iowa said that a report on the inquiry 
will be made later by the five commis- 
sioners from Indiana, Wisconsin, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Iowa. 


Mellor And Allen 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Provident Mutual. Later Mr. Mellor 
returned to Philadelphia to do individual 
producing; and Mr. Allen went to Cleve- 
land as a general agent. Some months 
ago they reunited and formed Mellor & 
Allen, Inc., Philadelphia. Their an- 
nouncement then was to the effect that 
they would specialize in personal and 
corporation life insurance trust business. 
Long Experience 

James A. Fulton, vice-president in 
charge of agencies of the Home Life, 
said this week that he regarded both as 
being young men with a_ particularly 
strong background while their experi- 
ence fitted them to do big things for the 
Home Life in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mellor in a statement said: 

“We propose to conduct our business 
upon a high professional plane, giving 
service of an unusual type to our cli- 
ents. Mr. Allen’s wide experience and 
study in the application of life insurance 
to the needs of business, the trust idea 
as applied to life insurance, tax matters 
in connection with life insurance, and the 
fact that he is a member of the bar and 
has given special attention to the legal 
phases of life insurance, qualify him es- 
pecially to give this type of professional 
service. It is our purpose to associate 
with us a group of men who will be of 
the type that can qualify to carry on 
this same kind of professional service. 
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No Long Technique 
In Presenting Group 


SPECIAL SUPERVISORS CLOSE 








All Agent Need Do Is Make Appoint- 
ment for Group Specialist to Get 
Attention 





In selling group life insurance it is not 
necessary to carry the prospect through 
the usual process of the sale for other 
lines, such as first getting attention, 
awakening interest, creating desire and 
finally the close, said Supervisor Power 
of the group life division of the Metro- 
politan Life at a meeting held at Ot- 
tawa. 

One simple method of creating a con- 
tact, pointed out Mr. Powers, would 
be to start out in this manner: “Mr. 
Prospect: A special representative of 
our head office will be in town next 
week. I would like very much to have 
him’ meet you and explain to you what 
this company is doing to assist industry 
in solving its personnel, production and 
economic problems. At that time he can 
also tell you how you can assist your 
employes to buy life insurance and sick- 
ness and accident benefits at a cost much 
lower than what they would pay for 
similar benefits if purchased as individ- 
uals. He will show you how you can 
use your wholesale buying power to as- 
sist your employes. In granting us this 
interview you are not obligating or com- 
mitting yourself in any way, you are 
simply giving us an cpportunity to show 
you how the Metropolitan is endeavor- 
ing to provide a tie of better feelings 
and mutual interest between capital and 
labor.” 

Just by way of illustration and sug- 
gestion of the type of firms that provide 
ready prospects for you,” continued Mr. 
Powers, “let me name some of our Ca- 
nadian policyholders. In manufacturing 
there is the General Motors of Canada, 
the E. W. Gillett Company and the Sher- 
win-Williams Paint Co. and its subsidi- 
aries. In merchandising we have the 
Dominion Stores and the United Drug 
Company operating Liggetts, another 
chain organization; and in the financial 
world such firms as the Wood-Gundy 
Company. 

“These names give you a very good 
‘opening’ in themselves. You can say to 
your prospects: ‘Our supervisor will 
show you why many concerns such as 
the General Motors, United Drug and the 
Dominion Stores and others have found 
it desirable to adopt the Metrcpolitan 
Plan of group insurance. He will show 
you that the reasons that prompted these 
outstanding business leaders to adopt 
this plan are worth your investigation.’ ” 





PRU IN FOUR MORE STATES 

The Prudential has been licensed to do 
business in four more states, Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico and North Dakota. 
E. D. Duffield, president, said that the 
company would handle only group in- 
surance in these states, and had no ex- 
pectation of doing a general business. 
Two months ago the company was ad- 
mitted to Texas for the same purpose. 





GENERAL AGENT AT RICHMOND 


Robert E. Williams has accepted ap- 
Pointment as general agent at Richmond, 
Va., for the life department of the Pilot 
Life, the appointment being effective 
August 1. For the past year or so he 
as been supervisor of agents for the 


Richmond office of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral. 





MIGHTIER MILWAUKEE 

The Milwaukee “Journal” on July 22 
Printed a page ad in its “Make Mil- 
waukee Mightier” campaign in which the 
Old Line Life of that city was featured. 
This company has shown splendid 
frowth in its eighteen years. At the 
Present time it has more than $85,000,000 


In torce. In its eighteen years it has 
Paid more than $3,500,000 to policy- 
holders, i 























AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














44% INCREASE 

The Missouri State Life’s paid-for 
business during the first six months of 
this year totaled $135,022,012, an in- 
crease of 44% over the same period in 
1927 and a gain of 99% over 1926. The 
New Orleans, La., branch showed the 
biggest gain with 136%. San Antonio, 
Tex., ranked second with 115% and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., third with 101%. Among 
the general agencies the J. C. James 
Agency was on top with an increase of 
261% for the six months’ period. The 
J. S. Dunaway Agency was second with 
96% and the Kueffer & McCracken 
agency third with 85%. 





McMAHON RECUPERATING 
Edward M. McMahon, insurance trust 
officer of the Equitable Trust Co., is now 
recuperating in the hospital after an 
abdominal operation. He is said to be 
rapidly on the road to recovery. 


T. M. SCOTT SPEAKS 

“How to Write a Million Dollars’ 
Worth of Business a Year” was the sub- 
ject of an address which Thomas M. 
Scott of Philadelphia made before the 
members of the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters Association on Thurs- 
day, July 11, at a luncheon of the as- 
sociation held in the Gordon Hotel, in 
Washington. Mr. Scott who is asso- 
ciated with the Penn Mutual has for the 
past ten years consistently produced 
over $1,000,000 a year and in some years 
$2,225,000. During the first five months 
of 1928 his paid-for production has been 
$910,500. 





FE. C. Mackey has resigned as general 
agent at Charlotte, N. C., for the South- 
eastern Life of Greenville, S. C., to be- 
come associated with the H. V. Godbold 
Co. agency at Richmond, Va., in the 
capacity of special agent, writing general 
lines of insurance. 











50 UNION SQUARE 








Business Is Good 
With Guardian Agents 


HE past three months have resulted in an unbroken string 
of record months for The Guardian in paid-for business. 


FEBRUARY 1928 
Biggest February in our history 


MARCH 1928 
Biggest March in our history 


APRIL 1928 
Biggest April in our history 


PRIL set a triple mark—the production of written, issued and 

A paidstoe business being unequalled for that month in any pre- 

vious year in our sixty-eight. The gain in paid-for business over the 
same three months in 1927 totals 13%. 


Tue Guarpian Lizz INsuRANCE Company 
OF AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


New York City 




















Killing Of Patrolman 
Shows Need For Group 


BENEFIT FUNDS INADEQUATE 





When Indianapolis Policeman Was Shot 
By Bandits City Acted To 
Get Group Protection 





A group life insurance policy for 
members of the Indianapolis police de- 
partment to provide protection for their 
families is being discussed by Mayor L. 
Ert Slack and Claude M. Worley, chief 
of police. The conference followed the 
fatal shooting of a patrolman by bandits. 

The mayor and chief will confer with 
insurance men to determine whether 
such a plan would be feasible. Purchase 
of a group policy would be accomplished 
by an appropriation from the city coun- 
cil. The mayor, police chief and fire 
chief favor such a plan, they stated. 
Members of the board of public safety 
also favor such a proposal. 

Protection is afforded the police and 
fire department members at the present 
time through two media: the Police and 
Firemen’s Insurance Association and the 
police and firemen’s pension fund. 

John C. Loucks, president of the Po- 
lice and Firemen’s Insurance Associa- 
tion, explained that the association oper- 
ates as a fraternal benefit organization. 
Policies for $1,000, $1,500, $2,000 and $2,- 
500 are offered, paying these amounts 
in event of accidental death. In event 
of natural death they pay only 10%. 
Natural death policies are available, 
however, which are rated according to 
the general health condition and age of 
the insured. 

The pension fund provides a widow 
$40 a month as long as she does not re- 
marry and each orphan $8 a month until 
he or she is eighteen years old. 

It is the idea of the chiefs of the two 
departments to secure group insurance 
in a legal reserve company on much the 
same principle as similar policies are 
taken out by industries on their em- 
ployes, the city to stand the burden of 
the insurance. It is fairly certain the 
mutually operated Police and Firemen’s 
Insurance Association will not take kind- 
ly to the idea since in all probability 
many now insured in the association 
would lapse their insurance if a suit- 
able and sizable group policy were taken 
out. 





PHILADELPHIA DELEGATION 

Philadelphia will have a large dele- 
gation at the Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in De- 
troit in September. The party headed 
by Sigourney Mellor, Home Life of 
New York, and will include the follow- 
ing: A. Rushton Allen, Home Life; Irv- 
ing J. Beerman, Scranton Life; E. J. 
Berlet, Guardian Life; James M. Blake, 
Massachusetts Mutual; James Elton 
Bragg, Union Central; ] Clegg, 
Penn Mutual; J. Mortimer Darby, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Robert FE. Fox, 
Provident Mutual; Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
University of Pennsylvania; E. Paul 
Huttinger, Penn Mutual; Hugh Kemp, 
Connecticut General; J. Renwick Mont- 
gomery, Phoenix Mutual; Arthur D. 
Murphy, Home Life; John W. Oliver, 
Fidelity Mutual; Harry E. Overholtzer, 
John Hancock; F. G. Pierce, Connecticut 
General; Everett H. Plummer, Berk- 
shire; Baxter Reynolds, Standard Life; 
William R. Robinson, Missouri Life; 
Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual; J. Eler- 
ick Willing, State Mutual; and Frederick 
E. Woodworth, Girard Life. 





HOTEL BUYS GROUP 

The Hotel Park Central, of New York 
City, has purchased $750,000 of free group 
life insurance for 350 members of its 
staff. A certificate has been issued to 
each employe in an amount equal to a 
year’s salary, though in no case will it 
exceed the total of $5,000. The policy 
includes the total disability feature. 
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Great Southern Life 
Leaders Have Party 


MID-SUMMER TRIP TO DENVER 





Rewarded for Production With “Snow- 
ball Party” on Top Rocky 
Mountains 





The annual outing of the leaders of 
the field force of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, Tex., was held recently 
at the Hotel Cosmopolitan, Denver. 
When the qualifications were announced 
last year a “Snowball Party” in mid- 
summer on top of the Rocky Mountains 
was promised to every agent who paid 
for $100,000 or more and if he paid for 
$50,000 additional his wife could be a 
member of the party also. When the 
whole party started from Dallas there 


were more than two hundred, including 
seventy-five ladies. 

The guests were welcomed by Presi- 
dent E, P. Greenwood with happy allu- 
sions suitable to the affair. W. A. Vin- 
son, of company counsel, made a short 
and witty address. Senator Berkeley, a 
qualified member of the party, made a 
short talk. Dr. E. P. West, of Hous- 
ton, Great Southern chaplain since 1913, 
made one of his splendid inspirational 
talks. At the close of his remarks Dr. 
West stated that he had been-requested 
by the agents to hand President Green- 
wood a purse, that they had made up 
among themselves, to be used in the 
purchase of an oil painting of “Bluebon- 
nets,” the State flower of Texas. Presi- 
dent Greenwood expressed his thanks 
with the assurance that the painting 
would decorate the walls of his private 
office as soon as it could be procured. 
Dr. West then announced that he had 
another pleasing surprise, stating that 
the women of the Snowball Party de- 
sired to make a lasting expression of 
love and esteem for a lady whose charm- 
ing personality and untiring efforts had 
made their attendance upon the Great 
Southern meetings a memory of happi- 
ness and delight. With this end in view 
they had asked him to present to the 
official hostess, Mrs. J. F. Wellington, 
with their compliments, a very hand- 
some sterling silver icewater set. 

The following morning the Snowballers 
left Denver in seventeen twelve passen- 
ger motor busses and two seven passen- 
ger touring cars for a trip around the 
Grand Circle. The route leads through 
Longmont and Loveland to the mouth 
of the Big Thompson canyon which was 
followed to Estes Park. After a lunch- 
eon of mountain trout, fried spring 
chicken and other Colorado delicacies, 
splendidly cooked and _ attractively 
served, the journey was resumed pass- 
ing through Rocky Mountain National 
Park, over the top of the Continental 
Divide on Fall River Pass, down through 
Milner’s Pass to Grand Lake, where the 
night was spent. This evening was most- 
ly passed in dancing, discussions of the 
wonderful mountain scenery, the splen- 
did hospitality of the Great Southern 
and an impromptu reception that was 
forced upon President Greenwood when 
everybody tried to thank him at the 
same time for the wonderful trip he 
was giving them. 

Thursday morning the trip was re- 
newed, over Berthoud’s Pass, down 
Clear canyon, through the gold and sil- 
ver mining districts, to Idaho Springs 
where luncheon was served. Thirty- 
nine miles more yet remained of the 
motor trip. This took us through Ber- 
gen Park, Denver Mountain Parks, over 
the top of Lookout Mountain, the last 
resting place of Buffalo Bill, past nu- 
merous silver fox farms and country 
homes into Denver, where the special 
train was waiting to start the homeward 
journey. 





W. R. Harper has been with the 


Philadelphia agency of the Aetna Life 
twenty-three years. 


Decision on Veteran 
Insurance Requested 


SUPREME COURT TO DECIDE 





U. S. Solicitor General Asks for Ruling 
As to Interest Liability of Plaintiff 
Recovering Judgment 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been requested by the Solici- 
tor General -to review a judgment of a 
lower Federal court involving a ques- 
tion whether a plaintiff, after he has 
recovered judgment against the United 
States, is entitled to interest on overdue 
instalments payable under a War Risk 
insurance policy from the due date of the 
instalments to the date of judgment. If 
so, the court is further requested to de- 
termine whether the interest should be 
simple or compound, and at what rate, 
and whether or not the judgment itself 


bears interest from the date it is ren- 
dered until it is paid. 

Consideration of this question is re- 
quested in a petition filed for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit relative to 


its judgment in the case of the United 
States vs. William Henry Woolen, No. 
290. 


According to the petition and brief of 
the Government, another question in- 
volved in this case is whether the bonus 
for service men provided for in the Act 
of February 24, 1919, was applicable to 
the payment of premiums on war risk 
insurance so as to prevent lapse, under 
a regulation of the Veterans’ Bureau 
which provided that premiums, unless 
the insured otherwise elected in writing 
should be deducted from any pay due 
him with the United States or deposit 
by him with the United States. 

As to the question of interest, it is 
pointed out that there is a direct con- 
flict between the decisions of the differ- 
ent District and Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals. A decision on this question ac- 
cording to the petition, is of importance 
to the Veterans’ Bureau with regard to 
its procedure on similar cases pending 
and those likely to arise in the future. 

In providing for the War Risk insur- 
ance, the brief argues, Congress did not 
intend to abrogate the established rule 
against the allowance of interest on 
claims against the United States. If in- 
terest is recoverable on general prin- 
ciples, it continues, there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for awarding compound 
interest. 


—_——. 











GOING STRONG 
Paid-for Business for 1927 
exceeded same period 
by 20%. 


First six months of 1928 
The 


Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company 

66 Broadway - New York 

Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 








exceeded 1926 by 43.44% 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE MANHATTAN 








BACK FROM HAWAII 


Hoyt M. Leisure, a $1,000,000 producer 
of the Occidental Life, has returned 
from Hawaii. He is manager of the 
company’s Hollywood agency, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 








A 


Record of 


1928, the Agency force 


of 44 per cent over the 


Hillsman Taylor, 
Life 
Accident - Health 


Group 








During the same six months period of 


pany wrote and paid for $135,022,012 
of new business which represents a gain 


ness of January 1st to June 30, 1927. 


In the first six months of 1928, the 


Six-Months’ 


Progress 


Missouri State Lite shows 47% gain in volume 
of insurance in Force as compared with 


first six months of 1927. 


| ee January Ist to June 30, 1928, the Missouri State Life added 
$52,093,892 to its total of life insurance in force—47% more than 
was added during the first six months of 1927. 


of the Com- 


Paid-for busi- 


We have room for more progressive 


men. 


worn 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Home Office, St. Louis 


President 


Agency force wrote 32,999 applications. 
10,006 more than were written in the 
first six months of 1927. 


A Progressive Agency force is building 
The Progressive Company. 








Missouri STATE LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
Send me your Agency proposal 


Name ...... pasar 
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Insurance May Be Held 
To Pay Debt To Gov't. 


WAR VET’S. CASES INVOLVED 





U. S. Comptroller J. R. McCarl Says 
Law Permits Recovery of Unlawful 
Payments of Compensation 





The Federal Government may recover 
unlawful payments made under the pro- 
visions of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act according to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J. 
Rk. McCarl, who has advised the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau in a letter 
recently made public. The amount of 
such unlawful payments is recoverable 
by application of war risk insurance due 
the same person to whom the unlawful 
payments were made. The case involved 
that of a widow of a veteran of the 
World War. The full text of the section 
of Mr. McCarl’s letter which relates to 
the overpayment to beneficiaries of vet- 
erans’ insurance follows: 

“Under the definition of the term ‘vet- 
eran’ appearing in section 2 of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
dated May 19, 1924, 43 Stat. 121, there 
is expressly excepted ‘(1) any individual 
at any time during such period or there- 
after separated from such forces under 
other than honorable conditions.’ ” 


Must Prove Service 


Section 605 of the same statute, 43 
Stat. 130, requires the Secretary of War 
to certify to the Director, Veterans’ Bu- 
reau: 

“(2) That the individual upon whom 
the applicant bases his claim to payment 
was a veteran; 

“(4) The amount of the adjusted serv- 
ice credit of the veteran, together with 
the facts of record in the Department 
upon which such above conclusions are 
based.” 

In view of the record in the War De- 
partment, the certificate of the Secre- 
tary of War that Goodwin was a ‘vet- 
eran’ within the meaning of this statute 
and stating an amount of adjusted serv- 
ice credit in his favor, resulted from an 
administrative error in the War Deparr- 
ment, thereafter corrected, and can form 
no legal basis for the payment to the 
widow. The certificates of the Secretary 
of War being unlawfully issued, the 
widow acquired no vested rights there- 
under. 

This case is to be distinguished from 
a case where the error of the War De- 
partment was one of judgment or in- 
volved a change in the construction of 
the controlling statute where a certifi- 
cate by the Secretary of War might vest 
tights in the beneficiary. See 11 Pen- 
sion Decisions 395; 13 id. 13; 20 id. 191; 
2 Comp. Con. 462, 463; 3 id..41, 43. 

Sum Due to Government 

Accordingly, the amount of the unlaw- 
ful payments to the widow in this case 
constitutes a sum due the United States, 
which sum, under the general authority 
of the Government to offset credits 


a 





of the new business paid 
52 .O 1 % 0: in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1927 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 


in the Company. 








Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 








The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 





against debits of the same individual, is 
recoverable from any sum due the widow 
from the United States unless there is 
some express provision in the controlling 
amounts unlawfully paid or exempting 
the amounts due the widow from debts 
due the Government under the general 
rule. 

There appears no provision in the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
to prohibit recovery of these unlawful 
payments made thereunder. The widow 
is receiving war risk insurance on ac- 
count of the death of her husband. Sec- 
tion 22 of the World War Veterans’ Act 
of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 613, provides 
as follows: ; : 

“That the compensation, insurance, 
and maintenance and support allowance 
payable under Titles IJ, I1I, and IV, re- 
spectively, shall not be assignable; shall 
not be subject to the claims of creditors 
of any person to whom an award is made 
under Titles II, III, or IV; and shall be 
exempt from all taxation; Provided, That 





such compensation, insurance, and main- 
tenance and support allowance shall be 
subject to any claims which the United 
States may have, under Titles II, III, 
IV, and V, against the person on whose 
account the compensation, insurance, or 
maintenance and support allowance is 
payable.” 
No Direct Application 

There is nothing in this section hav- 
ing a direct bearing on the present case; 
that is, the statute neither prohibits nor 
expressly authorizes the application of 
insurance to liquidate indebtedness due 
the United States by reason of unlawful 
payments under the World War Adjust- 
ed Compensation Act. The _ proviso 
would relate only to claims against the 
veteran under the provisions of the 
World War Veterans’ Act. 

“As stated by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury in his decision of May 26, 1920, 
26 Comp. Dec. 949, 950, to which you re- 
fer, the exemption from claims of credi- 
tors relates to claims of creditors other 


than the United States. Section 28 of 
the statute authorizing the Director to 
waive recovery of payments from any 
beneficiary under certain conditions 
would not be for application to unlaw- 
ful payments made under the provisions 
of the World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act. 

“Answering your question specifically 
you are advised that in all cases, in- 
cluding the present one, involving unlaw- 
ful payments made under the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act result- 
ing from an erroneous action by the 
War Department, and not frem an error 
in judgment or change in the construc- 
tion of the statute by the Secretary of 
War, the amount of the unlawful pay- 
ments is recoverable by application of 
war risk insurance due the same person 
to whom the unlawful payments were 
made under the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act.” 





PITTSBURGH ASS’N ELECTS 





Lee D. Hemingway Made President of 
Life Underwriters; Other Officers 
Elected 
Lee D. Hemingway, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters’ Association. For years 
Mr. Hemingway has been an active mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Association and 
for the past two years has served on its 

board of directors. 

The other officers of the association 
are: First vice-president, Arthur G. 
Ashbrook, Provident Mutual Life; sec- 
ond vice-president, Holgar J. Johnson, 
general agent of the Penn Mutual Life; 
and treasurer, A. E. Spencer, Mutual 
Life of N. Y. 

The newly elected members of the 
board of directors are: N. E. Degan, 
general agent of the Aetna Life; Wil- 
liam M. Duff, president and manager of 
the Edward A. Woods Co.; Frank C. 
Pierson, manager, Prudential; Harry O. 
Snyder, manager, Guardian Life; Frank 
A. Wesley, general agent, Columbian 
National Life of Vermont, and John G. 
Howley, Union Central Life. 





ENLARGE McCORD’S WORK 

Charles S. Montgomery of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont in California has 
asked to be relieved of agency develop- 
ment responsibility after August 1. Be- 
ginning August 1 Ralph N. McCord, gen- 
eral agent, will have charge of Southern 
California development for the company. 
Mr. Montgomery will remain in the 
company’s service to devote himself to 
personal service to new policyholders. 





IVES & MYRICK GAINS 

The paid-for business of Ives & My- 
rick, Mutual Life, New York City, for 
July, 1928, was $4,058,948 as compared 
with $2,935,659 in 1927. For the first 
seven months the total paid-for business 
amounted to $28,102,971 as compared 
with $23,062,144 for 1927. 








increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 








RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 


Life Insurance 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a 
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alf of Insurance in Force 
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Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
= alles 


Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Diederich H. Ward, 

Planning of the New York 
One’s Agency of the Union 
Work Central Life, an able 

and well-known per- 

sonal producer who is also known as a 
careful conserver of time, answers the 
question “What do you mean by plan- 


ning your work?” as follows in the 
Agency Bulletin: 
“I find, looking backward, that every 


year my business has increased and my 
income with it. That may, or may not, 
prove anything. But if you have had 
policyholders who have matured En- 
ieuaaia Policies, the proceeds of which, 
at the time, they might not have had 
if they had not been forced to save, I 
think that you will agree with me that 
| am safe in saying that I have gotten 
more out of it because of simply plan- 
ning my work. 

“On the first of the year I try to set 
down the amount of paid business which 
I am going to do that year and I di- 
vide that,into eleven parts. I heard Dr. 
Lovelace once say that if a man can’t 
make a living in eleven months he can’t 
make it in twelve. When I am mentally 
and physically ‘all in’ my prospect list 
looks reddy for the ash can. But when 
I go away for a month or so it has an 
entirely different aspect when I return. 

“Having a yearly quota and a monthly 
quota, I try on the first of each month 
to put down the name of every person 
I think it would be worth while to call 
upon. I divide the names into three col- 
umns. In the first column is the cream 
of the bunch, and opposite, the amounts 
for which I think I could write them. In 
the second column I list the fair pros- 
pects, names that might be called leads 
in one way or another, on account of 
“changes of age, matured policies, births, 
etc. In the third column I have just 
a list of names to call upon to fill in 
my time, to keep me working. So much 
for a monthly program. 

“Just a thought here. I find it very 
helpful to keep a record of applications. 
If you have written a man and you go 
back to write him again, you do not 
have to ask him a great many questions. 


You say simply, ‘Write your name 
here.’ 
« 2 * 
Sam Weiss, of the 
The Inter-Southern Life, 
Come-Backs Louisville, took the 


Of Sam Weiss floor at a recent con- 
vention of the com- 

pany and answered “objections” in his 
unique and brusque manner. It is get- 
ting rather difficult now to tell how 
many of these “answers to objections,” 
a growing, popular feature at insurance 
conventions, are original and how many 
are not; so many people are using an- 
swers which they have assimilated. How- 
ever, some of those used by Weiss were 
original. They were delivered impromp- 
tu, in rapid fire fashion, and are printed 
herewith with apologies to Dr. John A. 
Stevenson, Ralph G. Engelsman and 


others who may have seen some of these 
and who originated 


answers before; 


many of those used throughout the 


country: 


Q. What do you do if you approach a 
man and tell him you are in the life 
insurance business, selling a means of 
spending money and he says he is not 
ready to spend money at that time? 

A. Tell him you are not there to sell, 
but to help him and to solve his prob- 
lems. Everybody wants things that will 
be good for the family. I ask a man if 
he wants coal in the winter and he an- 
swers, “Yes.” You will want this policy 
if you understand it. 

Q. Come back and see me next Jan- 
uary. 

A. Sign here that you will be here 
when I come back next January. 

Q. I have all the insurance I need. 

A. If your family has all it needs, the 
doctor will be here in the morning. 

Q. My wife doesn’t believe in it. 

A. You have no license to sell life in- 


surance. I will be at your house to- 
morrow. 

Q. I am loaded down. I can’t carry 
any more. 


A. Would you mind reading your pol- 
icy? Perhaps I can relieve you of some 
of your load. I don’t want any man to 
carry life insurance as a load. It must 
be as a comfort. Let me inspect your 
policies and I will show you they are 
not a load. You will buy an additional 
policy that will make your wife remem- 
ber me to the company for ten years. 
No man would drop something that 
would do him good. You didn’t under- 
stand the policy when it was sold to you. 
Let me see the policy. 

Q. I am too old to buy insurance. 

A. The medical doctor will decide that. 
I will be back in an hour. 

Q. My wife worked before she married 
me. She can work after. 

A. You get a certificate from the doc- 
tor that she will be healthy when you 
are gone. She may be in a position that 











PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 
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Questio:: 


Answer: 


progressive company. 











What good territories are open for qualified 
men who can measure up to the opportunities and 
requirements for LNL agents and general agents? 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company now operates in thirty 
states, having recently entered Louisiana. 
exceptional opportunities are opening with this aggressive and 


Ask us about it 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
‘Its Name Indicates its Character’’ 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MORE THAN $40, 00,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In many of the states 




















she will not be able to work. If you 
are good enough to take care of her 
while you are living, you can take care 
of her when you are gone. 

Q. What do you say if they say the 
policy is all right, the company is all 
right, but they just don’t want it? 

A. You don’t want it because you 
don’t understand it. 

Q. “I have no money.” What do you 
say when you get that answer? 

A. If you had money you would not 
need life insurance. You need life in- 
surance because you have no money. 
You don’t want to deprive yourself of 
two or three thousand dollars of income ? 
How do you expect to get along? 

eo 


Lloyd Patterson, of 

TwoTypes the Keane-Patterson 
Of Life agency, New York, re- 
Salesmen cently said: “Some- 
times I wonder if there 

are not but two types of men who suc- 
ceed in this business. The first type is 
the “plodder,” who, day after day, year 
after year, goes on calling, calling, call- 
ing—selling the same proposition to 
everyone he sees and who is rewarded 
by the unwavering law of average. He 
plods steadily on with nothing affecting 


ee ene! 


him or throwing him off his set trail. 
He knows one thing to do and does it. 
He never has slumps—he has no “temp- 
erament.” He does well and prospers. 

“The second type, I would say, is the 
man who is highly organized and sensi- 
tive to every idiosyncracy of human na- 
ture. But he knows what to do about 
it. He is blessed with the disposition to 
adapt himself to conditions. His kind 
is rare. He is subject to slumps but in 
knowing what causes them adjusts him- 
self to them. He appreciates that all 
business must continually meet condi- 
tions which never cease to change. He 
realizes that his sensitiveness when 
properly employed can be used to guide 
him rather than subdue him. He knows 
what temperament is, but is aware of 
the remedy of common sense, and he 
carries on. With his ability of intro- 
spection, he controls and governs him- 
self. He is self-governed.” 





MAKE PRIBBLE GENERAL AGENT 
Harold Pribble has resigned as man- 
ager of the Chamberlain Insurance 


Agency in Elkhart, Ind., and has_ be- 
come general agent there for the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life of Springfield, III. 
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in America then and there. 


are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 


Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on’February Ist, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as,a career 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


The Mutual Life began 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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To Discuss Office 
Management Problems 


PLANS FOR CHICAGO MEETING 





Life Office Management Association Has 
Interesting Program Covering Ad- 
ministration Affairs 





A program full of interest for those 
charged with the management of home 
office affairs has been arranged for the 
fifth annual meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association to be held at 
the Drake Hotei, Chicago, September 27, 
28 and 29, This association, now in its 
fifth year, has taken its place among 
the larger and older organizations in the 
business with a definite and permanent 
field of usefulness. It was Franklin B. 
Mead, vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, who issued the call for the 
first gathering of home office adminis- 
trators for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas, experience and to get better ac- 
quainted. There are now 130 companies 
in the organization. The program for 
the meeting follows: 


September 27, 1928 

Presidential Address: By Association 
President E. E. Reid, General Manager, 
London Life, Ontario. “The Training 
and Control of Office Correspondents,” 
by Dr. F. W. Dignan, LaSalle Extension 
University. 

Committee Report. “The Office Ex- 
penses,” Chairman, F. B. Mead, Vice- 
President, Lincoln National Life. This 
report comprehends an intensive study 
of the classification of home office oper- 
ating accounts. The committee will also 
present the results of its studies of Pre- 
mium Accounting, Home Office Agency 
Records, and their correlation. 

Business Session. “Impairment Filing 
and the Russell Soundex System,” by 
L. E. Lancaster, Insurance Service De- 
partment, Library Bureau. 

Discussional Conferences: “Home Of- 
fice Expenses.” Chairman, W. D. Holt, 
assistant manager, Records Department, 
Provident Mutual Life. J. C. Cameron, 
vice-president and actuary, Great South- 
ern Life. E. M. Clark, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. Be Scott, comptroller, Mis- 
souri State Life. “Russell Soundex 
System vs. Straight Alphabetical Filing 
as Applied to M. I. B.” Chairman, Har- 
old F. Larkin, vice-president, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. Charles E. Johnston, 
assistant secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life. 
Charles R. Dent, secretary, Confedera- 
tion Life. 

Informal Banquet: Address (speaker 
to be selected); Music, Dancing, Enter- 
tainment. 

September 28, 1928 

Address: “Some Recent Developments 
in the Field of Office Appliances,” by 
Norman O. Mick, business manager, the 
System Co. Address: “Some Applica- 
tions of Office Machinery at the Trav- 
elers,” by D. A. Read, assistant secre- 
tary, Travelers. Committee Report: 
“Home Office Mechanical Appliances,” 
Chairman, W. P. Barber, Jr., associate 
actuary, Connecticut Mutual Life. This 
committee report will present the con- 
tinued study of this subject started in 
1927, Several particular applications of 
office equipment to home office opera- 
tions will be presented in some detail, 
illustrated by forms and charts. 

C ommittee Report: “Home Office 
Buildings,” chairman, L. C. Ashton. sec- 
retary and treasurer, Provident Mutua! 
Life. The report of this committee is a 
continuation of the work started last 
year. It will cover a studv of some of 
the physiological factors of office build- 
ings having a bearing upon clerical pro- 
duct ion. 

Committee Report: “Home Office Or- 
fanizations,” chairman, F. L. Rowland, 
manager personnel and planning depart- 
ment, Lincoln National Life. This re- 
Port covers a study of the history and 
dev lopment of life insnrance home office 


Organizations in small, medium. sized, 
and large companies. 
Discussional Conferences: “Home Of- 


fice Mechanical Appliances,” Chairman, 





Henry Holt, assistant actuary, National 
Life. M. D. Johnson, chief accountant, 
Lincoln National Life. D. N. Warters, 
assistant actuary, Bankers Life. J. A. 
Clague, chief accountant, Sun Life of 
Canada. 

“Home Office Buildings,” chairman, C. 
M. Taylor, assistant secretary, Provident 
Mutual Life. E. J. Stoker, office man- 
ager, Pilot Life. R. F. Tull, secretary, 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 

“Home Office Organizations,” chair- 
man, Ben V. Lacy, ag -president, Pro- 
tective Life. H. E. Moore, Jr., 
president, Pacific Mutual Life. F 
Allen, secretary, Mutual Benefit Life. 

Special demonstrations of mechanical 
equipment using home office forms and 
routines. 

September 29, 1928 


Committee Report. “Equipment Stand- 
ardization,” chairman, B. J. Perry, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
This committee has made an intensive 
study of the relative merits of the va- 
rious types of standard and semi-stand- 
ard equipment used by life companies. 
The results of their investigations will 
be presented in this report. 

Committee Report: “Selection, Devel- 
opment, and Remuneration of Home Of- 
fice Employes,” chairman, Dr. Henry W. 
Cook, vice-president and medical direc- 
tor, Northwestern National Life. This 
committee has made an intensive study 
of the various plans and procedures cov- 
ering this subject. Compensating em- 
ployes in accordance to clerical produc- 
tion will be treated in some detail. 

Discussional Conferences : Mae ge ac 
Standardization,” chairman, G. Drieu, 
assistant secretary, yr oll General 
Life. O. G. Sherman, assistant to the 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life, H.-R. 
Pierce, assistant secretary, National Life. 

“Selection, Development and Remu- 
neration of Home Office Employes,” 
chairman, H. R. Rhoades, personnel de- 
partment, Metropolitan Life. Miss Ma- 
rion Bills, assistant secretary, Aetna 
Life. H. Pennicke, manager, service 
and planning department, American Cen- 
tral Life. 





UNDERSTATED ITS ASSETS 
Recently, the Fidelity Mutual was ex- 
amined by the Insurance Departments of 
Pennsylvania and Alabama, a joint ex- 
amination. One of the most interesting 
results of the examination was that the 
assets of the company as of December 
31, 1927, were fixed at $413,519 more 
than the company itself had placed the 
figure in the annual report sent to de- 
partments. The reason for this was that 
the examiners placed a higher value on 
the head office property than the valua- 

tion carried on the company’s books. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 





Wirt A. Close of Philadelphia Appointed 
by Home Life; Territory to Be 
Developed 
The Home Life announces the appoint- 
ment of Wirt G. Close, who has been 
with the company in Philadelphia, as 
manager in Indianapolis. Mr. Close has 
had a splendid background, both from 
the standpoint of personal production 
and supervisory work. Following sev- 
eral years of actual field experience, he 
came with the Home Life a little less 
than a year ago and was sent to Phila- 
delphia. There he has laid the ground 
work for agency development for the 
company, and at the same time received 
a thorough training in company plans 
and methods. Mr. Close was originally 
from the Middle West and his appoint- 
ment at Indianapolis takes him back to 
a field of the type with which he is 
thoroughly familiar. The company plans 
an extensive development, not only in 
the city of Indianapolis, but throughout 

the state. 





HENRY F. O’REILLY MANAGER 





Youthful Manager-Producer in Charge 
for Jefferson Standard Life at 
Philadelphia 
Henry F. O’Reilly of the former 
O’Reilly & Ingber agency, managers for 
the Jefferson Standard Life in Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed sole manager 

for the company in that city. 

Mr. O’Reilly is one of the youngest 
managers in the business and although 
only thirty-three years old he has been 
largely responsible for the two million 
production of the agency in spite of the 
fact that the company was new to the 
territory. 
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Stresses Need For 
Better Preparation 


RESULTS 
Northwestern Mutual | Shows Only 13% 
Paid for Over $150,000; 87% 

Under $50,000 


AGENTS ANALYZED 





The present trend in agency building 
is strongly toward better preparation for 
thorough 
knowledge on the part of agents and by 
way of illustration the Northwestern 
Mutual Life points out the experience of 
During the 


salesmanship and a_ more 


its own field organization. 
past year the company had approximate- 
ly 750 agents who paid for $150,000 or 
more each. This is 13% of the total 
number. Approximately 15% paid for 
amounts ranging from $50,000 to $150,- 
000, less than 30% in these two groups. 
At least one-third of the total number 
of agents under contract paid for 
amounts under $50,000 each. These 
under $150,000 constitute 87% of the 
entire group. In discussing the need for 
greater preparation on the part of this 
last group of agents the company says: 

“For months we have been saying at 
agency meetings that the trend has been 
such in educational efforts among life 
insurance field repre sentatives that a real 
survival of the fittest is on the way. 
We have been saying (without apolo- 
gies) that the progressive, trained sales- 
man, leaving company and product out 
of the statement, will make a_ success 
the degree of which no one can deter- 
mine. We have been harping upon in- 
dividual capacity and how it is obtained 
or improved. 

“Now comes the public announcement 
of the questions, prepared by Dr. Solo- 
mon S. Huebner, which were used in 
the first quiz of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. There is no doubt 
about the contribution that will be made, 
through these examinations, to the rais- 
ing of the standards of the life insurance 
vocation, now in the stage of a quasi- 
profession. 

“It has come to our attention most re- 
cently that, in the larger cities, where 
keen competition and individual ambition 
prompts public school teachers to strive 
constantly for self-improvement, for 
higher rank, and for greater capacity in 
and knowledge of the latest and best 
methods, ‘Cram Schools’ flourish. What 
is a ‘Cram’ school? It is an institution 
guided by individuals who have had wide 
teaching experience and broad educa- 
tional opportunities,—experience and 
breadth of knowledge sufficient to en- 
able them to do two things: 1. Outline 
a subject completely, but succinctly; 2. 
Emphasize four out of five divisions of a 
subject, on the average, certain to be 
included in a typical quiz or examination. 

“The significant thing about a ‘Cram’ 
school is that teachers,—handicapped in 
the beginning of the career—profitably, 
efficiently, comprehensively, quickly pre- 
pare for examinations on advanced sub- 
jects, and when successful, qualify for 
higher ratings, higher class certificates, 
and more remuneration. Teachers pay 
quite a price for this ‘Cram’ school 
service ! 

“Why not apply the same reasoning to 
the educational opportunities extended 
through the College of Life Under- 
writers? Teachers, educators and prac- 
tical insurance men have collaborated in 
outlining the salient points under: 1. 
Life Insurance Fundamentals; 2. Life 
Insurance Salesmanship; 3. General Edu- 
cation; 4. Commercial Law; 5. Finance. 
May we suggest that you secure these 
questions, and work out the answers 
whether you attempt officially to pass 
the tests or not. 

“Of course, future examinations may 
be expected to follow similar lines, but 
not the identical questions, which means 
simply that future tests should be stud- 
ied and tried. 

““Cram’ schools may sound coercive, 
high pressure, ephemeral in effect,—but 
advocates say that proper outlines of 














Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
in Iowa, its home state. The total tor 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 
Gerard S. Nollen, President DES MOINES, IOWA 














ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 


COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 

NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 
leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties who may have an 

interest in the policy. 

A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 

Also a new LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY 

Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 














111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by as 4 pe ms pe omen bi the country, having ample 


Exceptional opportunity és offered to salesmen o 
character and ability. Communicate at once wit 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 














ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


THE IDEAL POLICY 
The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 


ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 
company. 
RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 
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subjects studied intensively give good re- 
sults. 

“Salesmen like effective ‘short-cuts, 
Progressive salesmen like to make con- 
tinuous self- improvement. The company, 
with 71% of the counties in which it 
operates paying annually for amounts 
under $50,000 each, needs more, better 
producers. Better producers will be ad- 
vanced, under the Northwestern civil 
rules to better positions and territories, 
It is almost inconceivable short-sighted- 
ness if agents do not avail themselves 
of every opportunity to make such ad- 
vancement. 

“Let’s not be afraid to start. If it re- 
quired no brains, no nerve, no energy 
no labor, there would be little glory in 
achievement. What everybody can do, 
nobody wants to do. Difficulties are 
stimulants; trouble itself is a tonic. We 
rarely worry over what is past, so why 
not buckle into this life insurance busi- 
ness chuck full of determination and con- 
fidence, plus the will to improve our- 
selves.” 





Where the Money Went 


‘When Ben Percy Feild, Richmond, 
Va., plumber, died recently he left his 
widow $15,000 in life insurance, and she 
deposited it in bank. Not long there- 
after, along came a dapper young man 
with a smooth tongue and engaged a 
room in her home. He posed as _ the 
son of a millionaire chocolate king of 
New York and explained that he had 
come down to Richmond to get away 
from the noise of the great metropolis. 
He had had all sorts of luck playing the 
stock market, and upon learning that the 
widow had $15,000 in bank, he had no 
trouble inducing her to turn the money 
over to him for investment, 

Meanwhile, her daughter, Lucille, had 
fallen in love with him. The first thing 
he did after getting the money was to 
blo whimself for a $3,000 car and to buy 
a great big sparkler for his fiancee cost- 
ing almost as much. Then he had to 
have an expensive golfing outfit and sun- 
dry other things in keeping with the 
pace he was setting. It so happened 
that the widow’s money was in fifteen 
$1,000 bills when she turned it over to 
him, and it was the size of the bills 
that caused his undoing. When he 
dropped into a hotel to get one of the 
bills changed, he was advised that there 
was only $250 i in cash on hand. He took 
this, promising to return later for the 
balance. Becoming suspicious, the hotel 
called in the police. It suspected the 
bill was counterfeit but an expert pro- 
nounced it O. K. When it developed 
that the young man was using an alias 
of Walter W. Baker, Jr., whereas his 
real name was Bernard F. Champagne, 
police decided to take him into custody. 
Concealed in a phonograph in the Feild 
home was found seven of the fifteen 
$1,000 bills, this being all that was left 
of the insurance money. The young man 
was locked up charged with obtaining 
money under false pretenses. 





PARACHUTE AN AID TO FLYERS 


That the parachute is an important 
aid to aviation is shown by the increas- 
ing number of lives that have been 
saved by its use. According to a report 
in one of the daily newspapers the mem- 
bership of the Caterpillar Club, an or- 
ganization made up of military and civil 
aviators who have escaped death in air- 
plane crashes, is rapidly mounting. This 
club now has a total of 87 members, 
with an aggregate of 92 lifesaving para- 
chute jumps. 

The club dates back to October 2), 
1922, when Lieut. H. H. Harris, then 
in the Army Air Corps and now a comi- 
mercial aviator, made the first emer- 
gency jump with a parachute. Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh is a member 0 
the club. 





POSITION NOT FILLED YET 
The Merchants Life of Iowa has not 
appointed a successor yet to William Bil- 
heimer who recently resigned from that 
company. , 
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A. J. Hughes of China 
Sails After U. S. Visit 


BROTHER AT INSURANCE DEP’T 





Was At One Time Actuary of Manufac- 
turers Life and of Crown Life 


of Canada 





Arthur Jordan Hughes, managing di- 
rector of the China United Assurance 
Society, Ltd., of Shanghai, who came to 
this side of the water about two weeks 
ago to visit his immediate relatives in 
both the United States and Canada, will 
sail for England tomorrow to spend some 
time there with his mother. Mr. Hughes 
is a brother of Charles Hughes, auditor 
and actuary of the New York Insurance 
Department. He also has two brothers 
and a sister living in Canada and two 
other sisters who live in the United 
States. Another sister lives in Hong 
Kong, another brother in Nigeria, and 
still another sister resides in Uganda, 
Africa. 


Mr. Hughes has lived in Shanghai 
since the latter part of 1905. He was 
educated in London and in 1890 left 
there to become associated with the 


home office of the Sun Life of Canada 
at Montreal. Prior to that time he had 
been employed in one of the British 
Government offices. Four years later he 
became actuary of the Manufacturers’ 
Life of Canada and shortly after that 
was appointed secretary and actuary of 
the Crown Life in the Canadian Domin- 
ions. He left there to go to China. 

All of the stockholders, directors and 
policyholders of the China United As- 
surance Society are Chinese, according 
to Mr. Hughes. Ten, Fifteen and Twen- 
ty Year Endowments being the most 
popular form of insurance. 

The home office building of this com- 
pany is one of the finest in Shanghai. 
Part of the building is used for office 
purposes and the rest of the space for 
hotel purposes. There is a staircase ar- 
rangement whereby the hotel and busi- 
ness sections of the building are kept 
entirely separate. 

While in this country Mr. Hughes 
called on many of his old friends in New 
York, Pennsylvania and other parts of 
the East. He is probably the oldest non- 
resident member of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. ; 

President William D. Winter, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society of New 
York, gave a luncheon at the Drug & 
Chemical Club recently in honor of Mr. 
Hughes. Those who attended the lunch- 
eon were Henry Moir, president of the 
United States Life; E. R. Hardy. assist- 
ant manager of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange; Prentiss B. Reed, 
general adjuster, Phoenix Assurance; G. 
F. Michelbacher, vice-president, Great 
American Indemnity, and Harry F. 
Austin, general manager, American For- 
eign Insurance Association. 





FIRE AGENCY TO SELL LIFE 

The John W. Snyder Co. of San Diego, 
Cal, pioneer fire, casualty and accident 
general agency firm there, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Jefferson 
Standord Life at San Diego, with Eu- 
zene B. Eaton, district manager for the 
Jefferson Standard in the territory until 
the appointment at the head of its life 
department. - 





TOM MOIR GOING TO ORIENT 

Thomas N. Moir, son of Henry Moir, 
will soon sail for the Orient to be gone 
three years, T. N. Moir is with Has- 
kins & Sells, well known public ac- 
Countants of this city who have branches 
at Manila and Shanghai. 


Joseph M. Ronstadt, special agent of 
the Missouri State Life, who has been 


seriously ill in Tucson, Ariz., is recover- 
ing, 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 
Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
co-operation between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 


ble for our great expansion. 


Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


pany. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








FRED. H. RHODES, President 








Making Quick Size- 
Up of Personality 


ALL FALL INTO CERTAIN TYPES 





Methods Followed by Large Employers 
Shows It Possible to Make Snap 
Classifications 





Some large employers who have con- 
siderable turnover in their organizations 
have evolved elaborate systems to guide 
them in picking the right persons for 
any particular job. These methods of 
quick study and classification of types 
are interesting and instructive as means 
of “placing” a personality as to its type. 
A recent study by the Metropolitan 
Life’s policyholders’ service bureau was 
devoted to these methods. 

Usually Indirect Stury 

The personality study usually has to 
be indirect. The interviewer has to de- 
pend on observation, the personal his- 
tory and the individual’s own account of 
how he has met given situations. The 
value of such data will, of course, depend 
upon the interviewer’s powers of obser- 
vation and interpretation. The following 
characteristics are suggested as most 
easily investigated and most serviceable 
to the interviewer: 


1. General intelligence. 
2. Motor characteristics. 
3. Temperament. 

4. Self expression. 

5. Sociability. 


By general intelligence is meant his 
“problem solving ability.” The follow- 
ing practical questions are ccnsidered by 
the interviewer in judging this problem 
solving ability: 

1. Is the applicant’s education com- 
pea with his opportunity for 
its 

2. Is he alert? 

3. Has he seemed to learn from ex- 
perience? Or is he naive and 
gullible and does he repeat the 
same mistakes over and over? 

4. Is he attentive, and does he seem 
to fix and hold his attention well? 

5. Does he give a consistent, intelli- 
gent, well-related story? 

6. Does he seem distractible ? 

7. How suggestible is he? 

8. Has he any special aptitudes or 
special interests? 


9. Is his memory good? 
10. Does he show good common sense ? 


The Emotional Attitude Factor 


Under motor characteristics are in- 
cluded such traits as over-activity, un- 
der-activity, speed, impulsion, inhibition, 
tenacity and skill. The worker who, in 
the retail store, secures the best work 
results in the long run has well con- 
trolled and suitably directed movements, 
free from haste and spurts of activity, 
keyed to a healthy normal rate of speed. 
Questions in the mind of the interviewer, 
when considering motor characteristics, 
may be as follows: 


1. Does the applicant display tension 
or “push” in his activity ? 

2. Is he restless? and over-active ? 

3. Does he seem inert ? 

4. Does he seem static ? 

5. Is he over-talkative, or 
talkative ? 

6. Does his activity seem persistent 
and steady? Or capricious? 

7. Does his life history indicate that 
he has or has not finished under- 
takings ? 

8. Does he seem sluggish or lazy? 
Does he slouch as he walks or sits? 

9. Does it appear that he might be 
easily fatigued ? 

10. Could he be speeded up easily? Or 
easily slowed down? 

11. Do his movements seem well co- 
ordinated ? 

Are his posture and gait good? 

13. Does he appear energetic? 

. Does he seem to be tenacious and 
persistent in the face of obstacles 
and discomfort ? 


under- 


The emotional attitude colors an in- 
dividual’s outlook toward his job and en- 
vironment more than is commonly real- 
ized. Every one, of course, has mild 
emotional attitudes. A job of the inter- 
viewer is to avoid hiring applicants who 
exhibit too marked extremes of tempera- 
ment—the depressed, melancholy, the 
sullen and irritable and also the ex- 
tremely cheerful and exaggeratedly en- 
thusiastic. These extreme types usually 
are undesirable employes. Each inter- 
viewer is supplied with the special char- 
acteristics of persons who may _ be 
classed temperamentally among the ex- 
tremes and also with the common signs 
of certain pathological conditions which 
will affect a person’s success at work. 
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THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life ene, ineluding Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 
J. N. WARFIELD, President 
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back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 





























Found Interviews 
Worth $4.13 Each 


GOOD SHOWING OF N. Y. MEN 





Alumni Club of the C. B. Knight Agency 
Closes Six Months With 
Business of $3,500,000 





A summary of the results of the field 
work of the members of the New York 
University Alumni Club of the C. B. 
Knight Agency shows the splendid re- 
sults that have resulted from Mr. 
Knight’s plan of having this group work 
together. The club is composed of thir- 
ty Union Central Life agents who are 
graduates of the N. Y. U. life insurance 
course. They meet every Monday 
morning separately from the other mem- 
bers of the agency and discuss their 
problems and exchange experiences. Mr. 
Knight takes a personal part in the club 
meetings and is host at the Monday 
luncheon. 

The results of the past six months 
show that the club members average at 
least thirty-two calls a week for each 
agent; that they average fourteen inter- 
views per week per man; average value 
of each call based on actual earned com- 
missions is around $1.75; the average 
value of each interview based on actual 
earned commissions is $4.13. 

A Summary 

A summary of the six months’ efforts 
of the members follows: 

Six Mos. 1928 


Number of Reports....... 692 
Number of Weekly Reports 
of Members, Average.... 26 
Total number of calls by 
RGWANIOES 604.6 5s aasccn ces 22,561 


Total number of interviews 
Weekly Average of Inter- 

views per mafi........... 14 
Total Insurance Examined.$3,567,500 


9,486 


Weekly Average of Insur- 

ance examined per man. 5,100 
Total Insurance paid for.. 2,618,500 
Total Commissions on De- 

livered Business, at $15 

Per thousand <...css6 <a 39,270 
Value of Each Call (Based 

on Delivered Business).. 1.74 
Value of each Interview.. 4.13 





ILLINOIS LIFE SPEAKERS 





Claris Adams, Darby A. Day, Fred W. 
Potter and C. M. Cartwright to Ad- 
dress Convention of $100,000 Club 
The convention of the Illinois Life’s 

$100,000 Club will be held in Chicago on 

August 30. The speakers follow: 
Claris Adams, secretary, American 

Life Convention. 

Charles M. Cartwright, 
Underwriter. 

Darby A. Day, 
Life. 

Fred W. Potter, former insurance su- 
perintendent of Illinois and a past presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

On August 31 there will be a round 
table discussion. 


the National 


manager Union Central 





CLOSES CURTIS GROUP 





Sun Life Covers Philadelphia Publishing 
House Employes with Thrift- 
Pension Plan 
The Sun Life of Canada has closed a 
contract with the Curtis Publishing Co. 
covering its employes under a_ pension 
and savings plan which includes co-oper- 
ative thrift ond stock purchase features 
for the be~-fit of the five thousand peo- 
ple in the Curtis organization. The Cur- 
tis Co. publishes the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” “Ladies’ Home Journal.” “Country 
Gentleman” and the New York “Eve- 

ning Post.” 





President J. J. Cadigan of the New 
World Life of Spokane has become a 
grandfather. John W. Cadigan, his son, 


assistant superintendent of agencies for 
the company, is the father of the baby 
who has been christened Patricia Ann. 
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Novel Features In 
Penn Mutual Meeting 


TO STAGE “MONDAY MORNING” 





Vice-President Hugh D. Hart Directs 
Two Conventions; New Yorkers 
Featured in Program 





Dates have been set for the regional 
conventions of the Penn Mutual Life, 
the eastern and southern agents going 
to the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
September 6 to 8, and the Western and 
Pacific agents gathering at the Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, September 10 
to 12. 

The two programs will be identical, 
except for two or three substitutions 
among the participants. Both conven- 
tions will be directed by Vice-President 
Hugh |). Hart, and each will have two 
or three novel features. The program 
will be intensely practical, and although 
there will be the necessary recreation, 
there will be far more work than play. 

The Swampscott meeting will open 
with a welcome by Mr. Hart. This first 
session will have five features. Holgar 
J. Johnson, general agent at Pittsburgh, 
who recently came to the company from 
the home office of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, will tell “What Man-P ower Means 
to Our Organization.” William A. Con- 
way, one of the newly appointed home 
office represe ntatives, will give expert in- 
formation on “Prospecting.” Dorion 
Fleming, general agent at New Orleans, 
one of the ablest of the company’s man- 
agers, will show how to create, maintain 
and extend “Good Will.” James A. Pres- 
ton, another of the home office repre- 
sentatives, will have an address of spe- 
cial value. Nelson A. Hall, of the J. 
Elliott Hall agency in New York, will 
dissect the company’s “Life Rate En- 
dowment” contract and display its sell- 
ing points. Clay Hamlin, of the Mutual 
Benefit, who is one of America’s most 
noted producers, is expected to end the 
session with one of his popular and in- 
structive addresses. 

In the afternoon session of this first 
day, the general agents and agency su- 
pervisors will meet to listen to a descrip- 
tion and explanation, by E. Paul Hutt- 
inger of the company’s research depart- 
ment, of the Penn Mutual supervision 
plans which have been in the making 
during the last few months. Also there 
will be four group meetings for special 
agents, guided by Vincent B. Coffin, di- 
rector of education. Each group will 
have its speaker and the four groups will 
constitute a sort of graded school in 
salesmanship. One group will be for top- 
notch producers, the second group for 
those not quite in that class, and so on. 


Featuring Monday Morning Meeting 


The session of the second morning will 
be in charge of E. G. McWilliam, of 
McWilliam & Hyde, general agents in 
New York. “Monday Morning in a 
Penn Mutual Agency” is the descriptive 
title of the doings of the session. The 
telephone will ring, agents will come and 
go, policyholders will pay their pre- 
miums, prospects will come in for con- 
ferences, and the wind-up will be an 
agency meeting, at which probably Alex- 
ander Patterson, general agent in Chi- 
cago, will do the talking. During the 
morning various Penn Mutual celebrities 
will be among the actors. Instruction 
and not entertainment is the motive. 

Saturday's will be the last session, and 
J. Elliott Hall, general agent in New 
York, will preside. To that most valu- 
able feature of the convention, an open 
forum, the three hours will be given. 
Vice-President and Medical Director 
Harry Toulmin, Actuary George R. 
White, Supervisor Malcolm Adam, Di- 
rector of Education Vincent B. Coffin, 
and other home office officials, together 
with the company’s most experienced 
general agents, will be seated on the 
platform, and answer questions pertain- 


ing to their several departments or which 
they are the best qualified to handle. 
Social amenities will be exchanged at 


the banquet on Friday evening. 
Jefferies, agency secretary, 
toastmaster. 


be Charles T. 


}. a3 
will be the 
And the two speakers will 
Evans, vice-president of 


the Home Life at Little Rock—one of 


the South’s best afterdinner speakers— 
and Stewart Anderson, manager of the 
bureau of field service. 





DETROIT TROUBADORS 


President Dave Sprague, of Boston As- 
sociation, and J. Fred Lawton, of De- 
troit, To Lead Convention Singing 
Life underwriters who attended the 
Memphis Convention and previous ones 
will be glad to know that “Dave” 
Sprague, president of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, has*‘agreed to 
act as song leader for this year’s conven- 
tion to be held in Detroit September 
12, 13 and 14. “Dave” needs no intro- 


duction to the life insurance fraternity . 


and he will be ably assisted by J. Fred 
Lawton, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual at Detroit, who is chairman of 
the open sessions committee. 

Lawton gained promine nce at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as a “pep” leader 
and as the writer of Michigan’s famous 
football song, “Varsity.” He was also 
very much in evidence during the war as 
cheer leader in Detroit’s Liberty Loan 
campaigns. There should be something 
doing every minute with these two stars 
in charge of the “inspiration.” 





WANT GROUP PENSIONS 


Through the efforts of the Veterans 
Club of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, a group insurance pension plan 
has been created and placed at the dis- 
posal of all employes of the road by the 
Inter-Southern Life, in which the pen- 
sion policies will be written. S. F. Arn, 
chairman of the railroad’s pension com- 
mittee, estimates that 15,000 employes 
will have made application for pensions 
under this plan by December. The new 
pension is in addition to that already 
granted employes by the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. It was undertaken 
by the Veterans Club after petitions had 
been received from 90% of the employes 
asking for such an additional pension. 
The cost of the pension insurance will 
be borne by the employes themselves. 





REICHART SUCCEEDS HODSON 


Joseph A. Reichart, for many years as- 
sociated in an executive capacity with 
Clarence Hodson & Co., will become fi- 
nancial head of the Hodson group of 
banking, finance and insurance compa- 
nies, occupying the position created and 
held until recently by Col. Clarence Hod- 
son, founder of the organization. Mr. 
Reichart is a director in the following 
institutions: 

Collateral Bankers, National Industrial 

3ankers, Industrial Bankers of America, 
Bankers National Life, Guaranty Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. and other corpora- 
tions. 





WHITSITT BACK 


Vincent Porter Whitsitt. of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
Mrs. Whitsitt have returned from their 
honeymoon. They were married in 
Evansville, Ind., the bride’s former 
home. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 
agents. 

The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 


Vice-President and Secretary 
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PROGRESS 


Your good-will 

Has 

Enabled us 

To complete 

Our FIRST YEAR 
As General Agent 
With an INCREASE 
Of 45% over 

The previous year. 
We thank you 

And hope you 


Enjoy your vacation. 


AETNA-IZE Thru GRAHAM 


Call Triangle 7560 


«A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


16 Court Street . - Brooklyn, N. Y 
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How Agent Barnett 
Rescued a Bad Debit 


STUDIED NEEDS OF CLIENTS 





Metropolitan Life Representative in 
Tennessee District Made Scientific 
Investigation of Conditions in 
His Territory 





The story of how C. K. Barnett, an 
agent for the Metropolitan Life in the 
Nashville, Tenn., district went to the 
rescue of an all but demoralized debit 
in that region is told in the current 
number of “Tower Talks.” The debit 


in-question was overloaded with arrears 
and composed mostly of policyholders 
who stood ready at any time to get rid 
of their protection. Barnett’s achieve- 
ment in bringing this debit back to 
“normalcy” is described in part as fol- 
lows: ; 

“The first thing the new agent did on 
his debit was to make a survey of the 
business in force there to find out what 
the various policies actually represented 
to each family in terms of protection, 
how much they had received in divi- 
dends, how lone the business had been 
in foree and all about it. Then he began 
to fight to keep it alive.” 

Speaking of conditions as he found 
them after taking hold of his new post, 
Barnett says: “Usually the policyholder 
had no idea what the policy represented 
in terms of protection. He didn’t real- 
ize what concessions had been made by 
the company over a period of years and 
hadn't been impressed by the payment 
of the dividends. Nobody had explained 
that his premiums had been thus reduced 
without any effort on his part. I had to 
stress the earnings of the company and 
tell how these earnings were being re- 
turned to the policyholders in dividends, 
increasing the value of the contracts and 
reducing the cost all the time.” 


Bad Condition of Arrears 


Referring to the condition of arrears 
he found, Barnett remarks: “I knew the 
first thing to do was to get at those 
arrears and wipe them out. It meant 
that every nickel’s worth of old busi- 
ness had to be resold. These people have 
very little money to spend, and it goes 
for all sorts of imaginary luxuries. I had 
to change their ways of thinking about 
these things. Sometimes the most pov- 
erty-stricken family actually will be pay- 
ing instalments on some kind of a cheap 
radio set, when they hardly have enough 
for their actual needs and can scarcely 
meet the grocer’s bill, if he trusts them 
at all. I had to go to these people and 
get them to bring out their old policies 
and go over them and resell them all 
over again.” 


Something Happens 


Suddenly something happened on the 
debit that changed the whole tide ‘of 
affairs for Barnett. It centered around a 
child insured for a ten-cent premium 
who was stricken with pneumonia. It 
was later acknowledged that the com- 
pany nurse who had spent many vigilant 
hours at the bedside of the sick boy was 
largely responsible for his recovery. 
Some weeks before this the father of 
the boy had announced, together with 
other neighbors, that he would “cash the 
policy out.” Barnett reminded the 
father that if the boy’s policy had been 
surrendered for cash the company would 
hot have been able to send the nurse to 
ook after him. 
wn, that case,” says the writer of the 
“Tower Talks” article, “brought Barnett 
many friends on the debit. People men- 
tioned it everywhere he went. Taking 
his cue from it, the agent began to base 
his canvass on the fact that their insur- 
ance protection was all that most of the 
People on his debit could rely on in time 
“l emergency. He pointed out to them 
that they couldn’t afford to be without 
such an emergency fund. 

_ Barnett then went to the heads of 
lamilics on a systematic basis. He would 
Prepare his cases in advance like a law- 


Burial Customs Of 
Different Peoples 


ANCIENT PRACTICES SURVIVE 


Embalming Used in Few European 
Countries Today; Cremation Began 
with Ancient Greeks 








A study of the social origin of burial 
customs reveals that many of the fea- 
tures of the modern funeral are survivals 
of ancient practices. The problem of 
burial costs is also tremendously com- 
plicated by customs, traditions and atti- 
tudes surrounding burial. These are 
partly determined by religious beliefs 
and sentiments, as revealed in the re- 
cent book “Funeral Costs” by John C. 
Gebhart, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Such an important feature of the 
modern American funeral as embalming 
is of great antiquity having originated 
with the Egyptians, yet. it is practiced 
in few of the European countries today. 

The ancient Egyptians believed that 
the souls of those who had lived an evil 
life were sent back to earth in the body 
of an unclean animal, while the souls 
of the good and pure remained with the 
gods for several thousand years after 
which they were returned to their orig- 
inal earthly bodies which were resur- 
rected by the gods. On the basis of 
this belief every effort was made to pre- 
serve the body from decay. For the 
most expensive type of burial the em- 
balming process was very elaborate and 
required seventy days before the body 
was placed in the tomb or grave. At 
first the Egyptians buried their dead in 
sarthen jars following the ancient Baby- 
lonian custom. Later graves were used 
but finally either the house itself was 
divided off for the reception of the 
corpse and offerings made by relatives, 
or a large tomb lined with brick or dried 
clay was used. The Egyptians never 
practiced cremation. 

From the early days of Judaism the 
Jews have shown extreme reverence for 
the corpse, combined with extreme sim- 
plicity in the burial arrangements. Jew- 
ish faith regards the human body as 
composed of a perishable body of clay 
and an imperishable spiritual personality. 
The abhorrence of the extremely ortho- 
dox toward both cremation and em- 
balming is in part due to their extreme 
reverence for the body. For centuries 
Jewish custom was opposed to embalm- 
ing as practiced by the Egyptians and 
cremation as practiced by the Greeks 
and Romans. In this country all but 
the most orthodox Jews now permit em- 
balming. 

The Greeks were probably the first 
among the ancient people to practice 
cremation, With the advent of Chris- 
tianity, however, the practice of crema- 
tion was given up. The fundamental 
beliefs regarding death and funeral cus- 
toms among the Romans were very simi- 
lar to those of the Greeks. 

The trade or profession of undertaking 








yer, taking plenty of time to get infor- 
mation about his prospects as to income 
possibilities, inclination to carry out an 
agreement, size of family and its needs, 
and the plan of insurance best suited to 
the individual’s needs. He compiled his 
prospect list as he made his collection 
calls, with the result that his evening 
calls would be programmed well in ad- 
vance. Thus on what seemed to be a 
hopeless debit, Barnett won success and 
quick promotion. 


is of fairly recent origin. Originally 
while the religious features of the fu- 
neral ceremony were carried out by the 
church, neighbors and friends came to 
the assistance of the family in arranging 
other details. Gradually certain persons 
were engaged to perform specific tasks. 

The modern high-grade mortuary es- 
tablishment in this country has no 
counterpart in Europe. Catacombs, or 
underground cemeteries, were used by 
the Romans before the advent of the 
Christian era. The Christians adopted 
burial in catacombs for a very practical 
reason; they furnished a meeting place 
where they could be comparatively free 
from persecution for it was a_ strong 
tradition among the Romans to respect 
all burial places. 





A HARD WORKING AGENT 





Agent Hartnett of Western & Southern 
Stresses Abolition of Orphan Homes 
and Old Age Incomes 

Agent James M. Hartnett of the 
Pekin, Ill, office of the Western & 
Southern, has the reputation of being 
one of the hardest working and most 
successful agents in the company. This 
is the way he puts life insurance up to 
his prospects. He says: 

“It will reduce divorce records, abol- 
ish orphan homes, and make old age in- 
comes to replace poor houses. The one 
possible preventive from the orphans’ 
home is life insurance. 

“T find it good business to collect as 
far in advance as possible, but I do 
not find it good business to stay away 
until the premium is due again. For in 
the meantime my competitors get to my 
policvholders and tell them about the 
wonderful new policy their company has 
just come out with and sometimes use 
unfair methods to kill my business. And 
by waiting until IT am due back again 
they have placed their business and it 
is a great deal harder to resell them 
than it would have been to save the 
business sooner. 

“And I find it easier to sell if I call of 
an evening and see the men folks on a 
social call and tell them about the new 
contract my company has and pick out 
ene of the family that it is best suited 
for. If they pay their premiums far in 
advance they are under too much of 
a financial strain to buy on collection 
day. whereas the premium isn’t so 
fresh in their memory if I drop back 
between collections.” 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 


Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 
Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 


ICER 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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REPLACED BY ORDINARY 





Western & Southern Publishes List of 
Policies Lapsed in One Week for 
Ordinary 
The Western & Southern “Field 
News” publishes a list of industrial poli- 
cies lapsed in one week because they 
were replaced with Ordinary in other 
companies. Attention is called to the 
number of even $500 industrial policies 

written on the lives of young men. 

“They just last long enough,” says the 
writer, “for an ordinary producer to come 
along and show the insured how much 
more he can get for the same premium. 
The agents who wrote the industrial 
failed to talk Ordinary first and the first 
agent who did talk Ordinary got the 
business, leaving our agent holding the 
bag. Lapse sheets show that the loss is 
repeated every week. And it will be 
continuously repeated until our agents 
learn to talk Ordinary first. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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AGENTS EARNINGS 


By M. A. LINTON 





A new book which 

tells about General 
Agent’searnings and 
how to make a 
General Agency 
yield substantial re- 
turns. 


Especially useful to 
| all who are already 








engaged in or con- 
templating General 
Agency work. 


Price $2.50 


(Postpaid) 
May be ordered through 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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~ NEW INSURANCE BUILDINGS 

illustrations in the 
architectural papers the new 
home office buildings of the life com- 
panies continue to attract attention in 
the building, engineering and art worlds. 
Compared with other structures, views 
of which are seen in the pages of these 
publications, the life companies can be 
They are 


According to the 
numerous 


proud of their new homes. 
beautiful, large enough to anticipate fu- 
ture needs for some years, aim to care 
for the comfort and safeguard the health 
and eyesight of the employes, and are 
extremely well located. Outside of New 
York the tendency is to build away from 
the congested business centers. Some- 
times, as in the case of the Provident 
Mutual, Philadelphia; Massachusetts 
Mutual, Springfield; and Mutual Bene- 
fit, Newark, they are located a long dis- 
tance from the skyscraping sections. 
Often these buildings are set to advan- 
tage on top of a little hill, In Hartford 
the comparatively new home of the Con- 
necticut Mutual is so located that on a 
clear day officers can look out of the 
window and see a distance of many 
miles. The new buildings of the Aetna 
Life will also be in a residence section. 

In contrast to the movement of the 
insurance companies outside of New 
York to get to places where they can 
have plenty of elbow room the new home 
office structure of the New York Life, 
an outstanding building in every way, 
and already one of the show places of 
New York City, is situated a stone’s 
throw from the two great buildings of 
the Metropolitan Life in Madison Square 
and Fourth avenue. When the New 
York Life building is occupied this Fall 
there will be an insurance population of 
about fifteen thousand within a radius of 
a few blocks, quite a city in itself. 





CONNECTICUT’S “PRESS AGENT” 

Some months ago the Connecticut In- 
surance Department started sending to 
daily newspapers and trade papers 
mimeographed materiai about itself and 
therefore about insurance in Connecti- 
The experiment has been a suc- 

The newspapers have printed 
more about the Connecticut Department 
than any in the country with the excep- 
tion of New York State, where real news 
is more frequent and often more impor- 
tant because of the advisory as well as 
supervisory activities of Mr. Beha, the 
New York superintendent. The material 
sent to the newspapers from the office 
of Mr. Dunham, commissioner of Con- 


cut. 
cess. 





necticut, has given the public a more 
comprehensive and accurate knowledge 
of insurance conditions as well as to 
emphasize the standing and prestige of 
Connecticut and companies of that state 
in the insurance world. All concerned 
have been the gainer and it is hoped 
that the Connecticut Department's “press 
agent” will not run out of copy. That 
he has an inexhaustible subject to write 
about is noted by reference to some of 
the articles published. One this month 
had to do with advising the assured to 
read his policy, with some information 
as to what may happen if one be ig- 
norant of the clauses of the policy. 

Most of the Insurance Departments 
will be sympathetic to the “press agent” 
idea. New York State has been quick 
to let the public know of many impor- 
tant matters arising in its insurance 
supervisory offices. California, Ken- 
tucky and many other states are pro- 
lific of “hand-outs” to the press. An 
exception is Illinois, from where more 
information as to what its department is 
doing would be welcome. Pennsylvania 
frequently figures in the news center- 
ing about insurance, but there are many 
“good stories” there which escape the 
vigilance of the Harrisburg reporters 
and which de not appear in the papers 
at all. 





ANOTHER BANK TO START 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Another thing to worry the National 
Association of Insurance Agents! The 
Franklin Title & Trust Co., Louisville, 
intends to organize a fire insurance com- 
pany which will be a subsidiary of the 
bank. ‘True, the capital will be only 
around $100,000, but if it were only 
$10,000 it would be favored with some of 
the bank’s business. There are already 
three bank owned companies in Louis- 
ville. Some of the other banks have in- 
surance departments. 

Louisville is the city where the first 
big fight was staged against bank agents. 
It was exciting, grew to country-wide 
agitation, but proved futile. In Louis- 
ville itself there has been a decided gain 
in bank insurance activity. Incidentally, 
one banking institution in this country 
owns 15,600 shares of a fire insurance 
company’s stock. 

TALK BY E. G. McWILLIAM 


E. G. McWilliam of McWilliam & 
Hyde, general agents Penn Mutual Life, 
addressed the Wells, Meissel & Peyser 
agency of the National Life of Vermont 
at a meeting July 30. 








The Human Side of Insurance 





—— 








SUMNER RHOADES 


JOHN H. SCOTT, JR. 








Sumner Rhoades, manager of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, whose lot 
has been a particularly busy one all this 
year, has forgotten the commission 
troubles in New Jersey and other difficul- 
ties for these few weeks while on vaca- 
tion. He left New York last Friday. 

* * x 

Earl S. Gwin, president of the Lin- 
coln Bank & Trust Co., doing a ‘banking, 
trust and fire insurance agency business, 
is seriously ill at the Battle Creek Sana- 
torium, at Battle Creek, Mich., where 
he has been undergoing treatment for 
the past several weeks. Noel Rush, vice- 
president of the bank, received word 
Saturday that his condition was serious. 
Mrs. Gwin, and a daughter, Miss Jewett 
Gwin, were with him. Mr. Gwin entered 
the banking business as a messenger for 
the Second National Bank of New AIl- 
bany, Ind., in 1890. He later became its 
president, and still later came to Louis- 
ville with the American Southern Na- 
tional and became vice-president of the 
National Bank of Kentucky when sev- 
eral banks were merged some years ago. 
A short time later he became president 
of the Lincoln Bank & Trust Co. 

* * x 


Francis X. Xiques, a young Spaniard 
who recently left the New York office 
of the United States F. & G., to become 
vice-president of Dickinson, Litt & Wild, 
insurance brokers, is unusual in two re- 
spects. First, his name is so hard to 
pronounce that it has been necessary to 
give the pronunciation of it on his visit- 
ing cards; and secondly, he bears such 
a charmed life that his sedan car over- 
turned three times one bad night not 
so long ago and he was not even 
scratched, 

He calls his escape from death on that 
occasion miraculous. It was raining hard 
when he started and in spite of his slow 
rate of speed the car skidded and be- 
fore he knew it the car had made three 
complete turns. Eyewitnesses to the ac- 
cident expected to find him badly injured 
for the sedan was completely demol- 
ished, but he picked himself up none the 
worse for his experience. Not even his 
straw hat was broken. 

* * 


Alfred C. Mueller, a former mayor of 

Davenport, Iowa, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Federal Surety 
and also its executive committee. 
In addition Mr. Mueller will become the 
legal adviser to the finance committee of 
the company in charge of its invest- 
ments. 


John H. Scott, Jr., of Brooklyn, is one 
of the “father and son” combinations of 
whom there are now so many in the life 
insurance business. His father is gen- 
eral agent of the Home Life. Young 
Scott, after leaving Colgate University, 
joined his father’s general agency as 2 
full time producer. While a college stu- 
dent he kept up his end of the premium 
on a $10,000 life insurance policy which 
his father bought for him by doing all 
kinds of jobs during summer vacations, 

+. a 

Edward W. Ernst, who was clected 
treasurer of the Insuranceshares Cor- 
poration, was formerly with Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, and some other well-known 
Wall Street concerns. 

- oe. oe 

Walter Dill Scott, president of North- 
western Mutual Life, and former head 
of Carnegie Institute, and president of 
the Scott Co., engineers and consultants 
in industrial personnel, has written a 
book, “Influencing Men in Business,” 
which is published by the Ronald Press 
Co. of New York. When Dr. Scott was 
at Carnegie he was personnel adviser 0! 
a large number of corporations, includ- 
ing the Edward A. Woods, Inc., a Pitts- 
burgh insurance office. 

Henry C. Clabaugh, son of Charles (. 
Clabaugh of the Maryland Life, a sev- 
enteen year old high school student, has 
made such a brilliant record in tenms 
that the “Evening Sun” of Baltimore 
recently devoted a half page of space te 
pictures of him and a description of his 
athletic career during which he has won 
seven major net titles. He is regarded 
as the best tennis player in Baltimore. 

+ oe & 

C. L. Purdin, deputy manager of the 
Eastern department of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and its affiliated com- 
panies, returned to his office Monday 
from an extended vacation motoring ™ 
New York State and Canada. 

* *€ © 


Willis O. Robb, who resigned Tuesday 
as manager of the New York Fire It 
surance Exchange, left on Wednesday 
with Mrs. Robb for a vacation in the 
national parks of the West and the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 





PENNELL ON VACATION 
Frank W. Pennell, general agent ™ 
New York for the State Mutual J ite, 
vacationing for two weeks up in te 
Maine woods. He is staying at Pine-O- 
the-Woods camp. 
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Double Hospitality 

The leading life insurance agents of 
the country are going to Detroit in 
September to attend a convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, The press division of the Detroit 
association has just sent out the follow- 
ing notice : 

“Life underwriters attending the na- 
tional convention at Detroit September 
12, 13 and 14, who wish to visit Canada 
in order to step on foreign soil and per- 
haps to partake of the famous Canadian 
hospitality, will find that complete ar- 
rangements have been made by the com- 
mittee.” 

This is the first intimation I have seen 
that there was any difficulty in finding 
“hospitality” in Detroit. Many people 
have told me that there is more “hos- 
pitality” in that city than any other in 
the country; and one of them was a 
police commissioner with whom I was 
sampling “hospitality” at a club when 
he made the statement. However, the 
opportunity to partake of double “hos- 
pitality” should make the Detroit con- 
vention as merry a gathering as some 
of the insurance events which have been 
held in Quebec. 

I hope to arrange my affairs to attend 
the Detroit-Windsor affair as I have 
been very much disappointed in some 


fof the brands of “hospitality” encount- 


ered in Greater New York these days. 
%* * # 
A Race Betterment Movement 

A volume of more than 1,000 pages 
is now on the press describing the meet- 
ings and printing the speeches of the 
Race Betterment Movement which took 
place at the Battle Creek Sanitarium this 
year under the auspices of the Race Bet- 
terment Foundation, established by Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg. President Little 
of the University of Michigan was chair- 
man of the Conference. 

Among the distinguished foreign dele- 
gates was Dr. M. Hindhede, of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, the famous food ex- 
pert whose work as National Food Com- 
missioner lowered the Denmark death 
rate more than 34%. ; 

The President of Mexico sent as his 
Personal representatives, Dr, Alberto Lo- 
zano Garza and Dr. Margarita G. de Lo- 
zano Garza; and the Mexican Medical 
Association sent Dr. F. P. Miranda. 

Among the delegates from Canada 
were Dr. Henry M. Ami, of the Labora- 
tory of Geology, Ottawa; Dr. James W. 
Barton, of the Canadian Health Service 
Institute at Toronto; and Miss Edith B. 
Burley, directress, School of Public 
Health Nursing, Universite de Montreal. 

From England a paper was contrib- 
uted by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, the 

















president of the New Health Society, and 
from France, a valuable paper by Dr. 
E. Wollman, chief of Laboratories, Pas- 
teur Institute. 

Among the many prominent American 
speakers were Dr. Alexis Carrel of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search; Dr. Franklin H. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
and director general of the American 
College of Surgeons; Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University; Dr. C. B. 
Davenport, director of the Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office; Professor Walter R. Miles 
of Stanford University; Dr. Arthur I. 
Kendall of Northwestern University; Dr. 
E. M. East of Harvard University; Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Anton J. Carlson, chairman of 
the Department of Physiology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Professor W. V. O’Shea, 
head of the Department of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. 
Louis H. Newburgh, Professor of Clin- 
ical Investigation of the Department of 
Internal Medicine at the University of 
Michigan. From the same_ university 
were Dr. James W. Glover, professor of 
Mathematics, Dr. Alfred Scott Warthin, 
director of the Pathological Laboratory 
and president of the American Associa- 
tion of Physicians. Judge Harry Olson 
of the Municipal Court of Chicago and 
Dr. William J. Hickson, the director of 
that court’s psychiatric laboratory pre- 
sented new and epoch-making psycho- 
logical material. 

x © *£ 


New York Apartments 

The competition for tenants of the bet- 
ter apartment houses of New York con- 
tinues to be brisk. Some of the new 
ones have novelties to offer. One of the 
weekly magazines, “The New Yorker,” 
takes up the new apartment houses as 
they are about to be rented and de- 
scribes them each week. 


Here is its description of one of the 
latest structures overlooking East River, 
where so much new building of the bet- 
ter class is being done: 

“This place has some of the most 
enormous living rooms I have yet seen 
in New York. The apartments range in 
size from six rooms with three baths to 
duplex (some of which are penthouse) 
apartments of fifteen rooms, seven baths, 
and washroom adjacent to the coat- 
closet in the foyer. This last feature 
appears also in the single-floored eight- 
room apartments. And that’s not all; 
the architect has given so much thought 
to the problems of harassed party-throw- 
ers that he has actually designed a room, 
which might be used for a bar, off the 
library of the thirteen-room duplex. 
Maids’ rooms and baths appear in pro- 
fusion all through this building, together 
with adequate servants’ halls and—won- 
drous to relate—suite of bedrooms, baths, 
and what-nots for butlers. The kitchens 
are large, entirely correct in their equip- 
ment, and connected with the dining- 
rooms by means of pantries tiled to 
about the level of your eyebrows. 

“In the matter of the remarkably lav- 


ish floor space in this building, I might 
cite as an example the thirteen-room 
duplex apartment, where the _living- 
room and dining-room are laid out end 
to end, and where the resulting sweep 
of floor space is sixty-one feet long! 
Further extravagances in the duplexes 
include fireplaces in masters’ bedrooms 
as well as in living-rooms and libraries, 
and roof-terraces which have charming 
possibilities for landscaping, adjacent 
surroundings notwithstanding. The 
building is entirely co-operative, and sell- 
ing prices range from about $14,000 to 
about $94,000, with annual maintenance 
charges of about 10%. 

Describing an apartment in the nine- 
ties, the same writer says: 

“It rose and was rented almost when 
I was on my way uptown to see it, an 
exaggeration, but those buildings go up 
in a hurry. It offers apartments of four 
rooms, one bath, and dining-alcove, and 
of six rooms and three baths. Great 
generosity in regard to closets, windows, 
and light prevails throughout this build- 
ing. Also, novel note: A decorator who 
is permanently on the premises will help 
you plan for walls and curtains; this 
without extra commission. The painters 
on the job are instructed to finish your 
kitchen to match your crockery.” 

In describing another lofty apartment 
house building in the upper Lexington 
avenue section, “The New Yorker” says: 

“Within a block there are several 
movie theatres, endless gown and hosiery 
shops, doodad stores, and enough florists 
and candy shops to keep peace in the 
Roumanian royal family. The layout of 
the apartments would please any one. 
There are no dark corners, really an 
achievement in view of the fact that the 
building is in the center of a block. Some 
bedrooms have both southern and north- 
ern exposure, quite an achievement. It 
means sun all day.” 

These new apartments which are dot- 
ting uptown New York rent all the way 
from $1,500 to $35,000. Many of them, 
however, are co-operative, the tenant 
buying his apartment outright. 

 & & 


How a Great Corporation Sizes Up Men 


Jacob J. Raskob, who recently resigned 
as chairman of the finance committee of 
General Motors, has written an article 
in “The Magazine of Business” on the 
industrial set up of General Motors. 
Among other things he gives in this ar- 
ticle how General Motors rates execu- 
tives and department heads. The rating 
is on a scale which contains six divi- 
sions. The qualifications of an individ- 
ual and his value have been carefully 
worked out, and the following instruc- 
tions and values are offered by him as 
of interest in showing the qualities which 
General Motors regards as most worthy 
of reward: 

“IT. Performance (40 points)—Consid- 
er the degree of efficiency with which 
the routine functions of position have 
been performed. Consider any general 
or miscellaneous services contributed to 
the success of the corporation beyond 
routine duties in the wav of suggestions, 
ideas, cost-saving methods, and so on. 
Consider any extremely constructive or 
meritorious accomplishments during the 
current year. A low rating should indi- 
cate a fairly satisfactory performance of 
the routine duties pertaining to the po- 
sition which were agreed upon when en- 
gaged. The highest rating in this see- 
tion should indicate the maximum serv- 
ice reasonably possible for an individual 
to contribute. Any extraordinary accom- 
plishment not adequately provided for in 
the rating scale should be referred to in 
the section provided at the bottom of 
this sheet under the heading of super- 
rating. 

“II. Personal Characteristics (10 
points)—Consider to what degree indi- 
vidual secures and retains the respect 
and confidence of associates. Consider 


aggressiveness (energy and courage), in- 
tegrity (truthfulness and sincerity), per- 
severance (industry and ambition). Con- 
sider appearance and manner, general 
standing in organization and community, 
loyalty to corporation, reliability, tact- 


fulness, and self-confidence. Consider 
what individual has done toward self- 
education and self-training. Consider in- 
dividual’s willingness and ability to as- 
sume responsibility. 

“III. Co-operation (10 points)—Con- 

sider individual’s ability to work success- 
fully with others. Consider his point of 
view toward his associates from stand- 
point of unselfishness, kindness, cheer- 
fulness, and so on. Consider willing- 
ness to submerge his personal aspirations 
and interests to the cause of successful 
accomplishment, also readiness to adopt 
his living conditions to convenience of 
his employer. Primarily under this sec- 
tion give weight to the individual’s abil- 
ity to adapt himself to the organization 
and its personnel, even under unfavor- 
able conditions. 
“TV. General Intelligence and Special- 
ized Knowledge (10 points)—Consider 
individual’s all-around intelligence from 
standpoint of brain power, resourceful- 
ness, and breadth of vision. Consider his 
originality, ingenuity, and progressive- 
ness. Consider also his desire to grasp 
and develop improved methods, and his 
appreciation of the problems of the or- 
ganization as a whole in relation to his 
own. Consider the degree of success 
with which the individual applies his 
technical or otherwise specialized knowl- 
elge. Consider experience, education, 
and general mental qualifications. 

“V. Executive Ability (10 points)— 
Consider individual’s ability to organize 
and plan work successfully; his ability 
to assign work in the best order to the 
most suitable men; his ability to super- 
vise and lead subordinates, welding them 
into a loyal and effective working unit; 
his ability to meet emergencies calmly 
and skillfully, and to form conclusions 
by logical reasoning. Consider his cre- 
ative imagination, thoroughness, and 
grasp of essentials. 

“VI. Future Value to the Corpora- 
tion (20 points)—Giving consideration to 
the four qualifications above (Personal 
Characteristics, Co-operation, General 
Intelligence and Specialized Knowledge, 
and Executive Ability), weigh the indi- 
vidual’s probable future usefulness to the 
corporation both within his present field 
of activity and in other fields of activity 
in the corporation as a whole, consider- 
ing age and present position of individ- 
ual in this connection. Consider the de- 
sirability of retaining the services of the 
individual, and the difficulty of satisfac- 
torily replacing him. 

“Super-rating (rare cases only)—If the 
individual under consideration has ren- 
dered outstanding contributions during 
the current year which you feel are not 
adequately provided for in the above 
rating scale, securely attach a memoran- 
dum hereto, outlining the circumstances 
of the case in full detail. The executive 
committee will consider the case and, if 
in accord with the recommendation, will 
establish a value therefor which will be 
included in the tentative award.” 

* 


New Use for Insurance Agents 

One of the magazines recently ran a 
large ad of nearly a page containing 
the pictures of three life insurance 
agents with a testimonial from each to 
the effect that they had used and were 
delighted with a certain face wash. The 
agents were described as leaders of the 
company. When the publication division 
of the company spotted the ad it was 
taken into the agency department and 
the heads of that department studied the 
faces of the agents for some time trying 
to find out who they were. Finally, they 
were recognized, but they were not the 
company’s leaders as the ad said. 

This putting of insurance agents into 
the group of “celebrities” who endorse 
advertised articles is a novelty. Whether 
it will result in stimulating sales of a 
face wash is a point about which the 
readers of this page may form their own 
judgment. 

Se oe 
Portfolios Everywhere 

Nearly every man of the intelligentzia 
class seen walking the streets of Mos- 
cow carries a portfolio under his arm. 
He is taking documents home to read at 
night. 
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Sturm Makes Plea 
For American Covers 


WILL AID MARINE 





INSURANCE 





America Fore Chairman Says Domestic 
Insurance Must Be Available To 
Develop Foreign Trade 





Prosperity in the United States during 
years has been 
the volume of business in most lines has 
been of record-breaking 
that this country has 


recent so general, and 


such propor- 
tions, given insuf- 
ficient thought to foreign trade, accord- 
ing to Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
Continental, who declares that the time 
has come when the future prosperity of 
the nation will depend largely on abili- 
ties as international traders. 

“Our foreign commerce has kept at a 
reasonably high level, yet the report for 
the 1928 fiscal year, just issued at Wash- 
ington, shows that our exports were 
nearly $100,000,000 less than those of the 
1927 fiscal year ended June 30,” said Mr. 
Sturm, whose statement was prompted 
by a survey of present conditions, and 
the company ’s experiences in connection 
with the insuring of cargoes bound for 
Europe and other continents. 

“Our foreign trade,” he went on, 
“should be energetically fostered by a 
definite national policy, for the day has 
arrived when we are faced with the need 
for greater consuming capacity to take 
care of our augmented producing ca- 
pacity and an over-sold America must 
dispose of more goods in the overseas 
markets in competition with our foreign 
neighbors in order to maintain our level 
of manufacturing and employment at 
home. 

“We must develop an_ international 
psychology so as to become able inter- 
national traders and this statement ap- 
plies to everyone, including farmers and 
business men of the interior states who 
have naturally less contact with the vis- 
ible evidences of export activity than the 
people of New York, San Francisco and 
other coastal cities, and are therefore 
less interested in such trade. 

Henry Evans’ Prophecy 


“The post-war conditions that have de- 
veloped in the United States were dis- 
cussed some years ago by the late presi- 
dent of this company, Henry Evans, 
whose words have proved to be singular- 
ly prophetic. He declared that the 
United States after the conflict would 
probably become the largest creditor na- 
tion of the world with the greatest re- 
sources and the greatest producing abil- 
ity, and this state of affairs has obviously 
come to pass. 

“At the present time we find most of 
our competitors in world trade emerg- 
ing from the effects of the great war, 
and enjoying better conditions than they 
have experienced in years: the French 
franc has been stabilized; Germany’s 
manufactures and exports are on the 
upgrade; England is gradually improving 
its commercial status at home and else- 
where—all of which make it plain that 
the struggle for world trade is going to 
become more acute. 

“International trade is predicated, to 
an even greater extent than domestic 
commerce, upon the safeguards afforded 
by insurance. Carriers and their car- 
goes must be able to obtain such protec- 
tion or they will not leave port. It is 
evident that our marine insurance should 
be supplied to American shippers by 
American underwriters rather than by 
foreign concerns because such insurance 
directly fosters the international business 
which we must have in order to assure 
a continuance of the prosperous condi- 
tions that have meant so much to the 
people of this country. With a union 
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Agents Give Details 
Of Five Year Program 


MEMBERSHIP IS CHIEF PHASE 





Numbers Plus Quality Aimed to Give 
National Association Strength It 
Desires to Achieve 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is publishing today in’ its weekly 
publication, the “American Agency Bulle- 
tin,” an outline and explanatory story 
of its five year development program in 
some detail. The main purpose of this 
campaign is to augment the strength, in- 
fluence and prestige of the association. 

Speaking of the reason for the pro- 
gram the “Bulletin” says in part: 

“The program is the child of neces- 
sity—the association found itself handi- 
capped by the constant shift and change 
of administration. It was often impos- 
sible to open up an avenue of activity 
and close it within one administration. 
Why not, then, plan a comprehensive 
program, through which one year’s work 
dovetails into that of the next year, and 
there is no lost motion? 

“The foundation upon which the whole 
program rests is membership—it must be 
kept at a reasonable standard in order 
that an administration may carry on its 
work. That is why a 10% membership 
increase leads all the rest in each year’s 
work as outlined. 


Co-ordination of Work 


Thoughtful consideration of each 
year’s plans shows that co-ordination of 
work is the object sought—in business 
production building; in public relations 
work; in cohesion of local board, state 
and national association membership ; in 
company-agency relationship; in a wider 
sphere of public activity. 

“The objectives of the first year, now 
closing, have been attained, and for the 
most part surpassed. 

“The membership increase has far ex- 
ceeded the goal set. Membership now 
numbers 10,800, the largest in history. 

“This figure represents an increase of 
15%! 3 

“When the goal was set for 10% in- 
crease for the year, it looked as if the 
undertaking would be most difficult of 
achievement. But so great has been the 
enthusiasm of the state leaders, so un- 
tiring their efforts, that the record to 
date shows exactly half again as many 
members as the goal which appeared 
so far away at the beginning of. the 


“or 


year. 
“The co-extensive membership plan 
has progressed by leaps and bounds, 


and within the year by far the majority 
of the states have adopted a by-law 








of American shipping, American bank- 
ing and American insurance, however, 
we need have no fear for the future of 
our foreign trade.” 
























Management Skill Goes 
With Insuranshares 


ROM the original selection of the underlying 

stocks of Insurance Companies by men whose 
records for years have made them recognized 
authorities in this type of investment, to the 
continuous supervision and management of the 
Funds, the purchaser of INSURANSHARES TRUST zs 
CERTIFICATES has the benefit of specialized 
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talent. - 
But this is not the whole story. The CerttFIcaTE holder 
also has the benefit of the knowledge and skill of the 
men who have charge of investing the surplus and reserve 
funds of the Insurance Companies whose stocks comprise 
E the underlying security behind INsuRANSHARES TRUST 
y CERTIFICATES. Ee 
F To their management is due the fact that well managed 
¢ Insurance Companies have long records of increasing 
business, increasing resources, increasing earnings and 
‘ increasing market value of their investments. 
6, 
Y Because of the fact that Insurance, in our complex , 
¢ civilization, is becoming more and more necessary, the . 
business of Insurance Companies is increasing much more 
c rapidly than our population. In Bap Times as well as 
¢ Goop, this upward trend has been the rule and as far G 
as economists can foresee will continue. 
¢ 3 
Send for circular which gives further in- 
t formation on Insuranshares and the rea- 
sons why they are an ideal investment. 
5 
a) G 
f INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
é 49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 0 
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that no agent is eligible to membership 
unless he maintains membership in his 
local board, where there is one. And 
in line with this action, local boards 
are requiring that their membership be 
restricted to members of their state as- 
sociations where eligible. Taking the 
first vear’s achievement along this line 
as a basis, there is ev ery reason to hope 
and believe that before the five year 
period shall have been concluded, every 
member of every state association will 
belong to his local board, and every 
local board member will be a member of 
his state association.” 
Text of the Five Year Program 


Following is the outline of the pro- 
gram to the end of the five years in 1932: 
1927—1928 
10% Membership Increase. 
tensive Membership Plan. 
Organizations. Introduction of Key 
Men. Introduction of Better Business 
Methods. Introduction of Automobile 
Identification Certificates. Introduction 
of Co-operative Advertising. 
1928—1929 
10% Membership Increase. 


Co-ex- 
Local Board 


Following 
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CAPITAL ; Ai er 
PREMIUM RESERVE . . . 
OTHER LIABILITIES. . . 
NET SURPIUS . : « . 
TOTAL ASSETS. .. . 








Statement December 31, 1927 


$1,000,000.00 
1,098,796.26 
196,660.00 
1,786,197.15 
4,081,653.41 

















Through on 1 Year’s Work. Perfect- 
ing Organization of Key Men. Intro- 
duction of Public Relations and Educa- 
tion Program. Cohesion of Our Agency 
Organizations. Re-establishment — of 
Company-Agency Loyalty. Development 
of Business Building Helps for Mem- 
bers. 
1929—1930 
10% Membership Increase. Following 
Through on 1 and 2 Years’ Work. Com- 
plete Survey of Production Costs. Sell- 
ing Organization to the Public. Enlarg- 
ing Work with Chamber of Commerce 
of U.S. Extension of “Members Only" 
Service. An Enlarged Bulletin Program. 
1930—1931 
10% Membership Increase. Following 
Through on 1, 2 and 3 Years’ Work. Ex- 
tension Public Relations Program. Pub- 
lic Recognition of Association Emblem. 
Working with American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives. Certified Membership 
Standard. Delegated Representation in 
Conventions. 
1931—1932 
10% Membership Increase. Following 
Through on 1, 2, 3 and 4 Years’ Work. 
A new Bulletin Program. Integration ot 
Certificate Holders. Creation of (Gen- 
eral Insurance Council. Recognition and 
Adoption of Arbitration. National In- 
surance Reconciliation. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION CAPITAL 


The Fire Association of Philadel; yhia 
announced last week that 150,000 shares 
of the 300,000 shares of new stock of- 
fered on May 28 had been subscribed 
for and that the remaining 150,000 shares 
have been withdrawn from the ma ket. 
They will be held in the company’s trcas- 
ury ‘until such time as the directors wish 
to offer them for sale. The company 


now has a paid in capital of $5,5(),000 
and the surplus is about $12,500,000. At 
the beginning of this year the Fire As- 
sociation had a capital of $3,000,000 and 
$7,288,560 in net surplus. 
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The Russian Gosstrach 


(Continued from Page 1) 


which occupied a large building in Mos- 
cow, was shocked to learn after the 
Rkevolution that the place became the 
headquarters of the Cheka, the secret 
police. inaugurated by a master mind of 
the then Russian Terror System which 
apparatus became the chief arm of the 
Bolshevik power. The real name of the 
Cheka was “Supreme Extraordinary 
Commission to Combat Counter Revolu- 
tion and Speculation.” The Cheka was 
succeeded by the G. P. U., the State 
political police, with headquarters in the 
former insurance building. 


Posters and Wall Newspaper 

The buildings used by the government 
in Moscow are scattered about pretty 
well, some of them being in the historic 
Kremlin. The Gosstrach’s building is to- 
cated in the business section and con- 
sists of about four stories. It is a little 
bit weather-beaten from the New York 
standpoint, but is utilitarian enough to 
answer its purposes. When you enter 
the second floor you encounter a large 
bulletin board containing some attractive 
colored posters as well as the wall news- 
paper on which employes and depart- 
ment heads write articles telling what 
they think of things and with great 
frankness. Those wall newspapers are 
found in all the factories and many of 
the offices. Workers are encouraged to 
criticize. A striking one shows a beau- 
tiful peasant woman, with a red scarf on 
her head, and holding out a message I 
thought was some sort of an argument 
for insurance, but it turned out to be 
an ad for the state lottery. Another 
poster showing workmen and peasants 
contentedly gazing at each other proved 
to be an illustration denoting power of 
co-operation. 

My interpreter translated for me some 
of the literary efforts from the wall 
newspaper. They were written in col- 
ored chalk. The longest article was 
signed by a clerk and read as follows: 

“IT wish I were a boss in this institu- 
tion. If so I could have an office all to 
myself and maybe a three room apart- 
ment for my home. And what does a 
boss have to do! .I have watched them 
work and their duties are not difficult 
as they consist mostly of signing their 
names at the bottom of documents. I 
can sign my name as well as they can 
and therefore I could be a boss. If I 
were I would not have to sign in the 
morning when I come in.” 

Another article read: 

“There is some writing of obscene lit- 
erature in places where there should be 
no writing at all; and also some of the 
language I hear around here is revolting. 
| think the time has come when we 
should drop these nasty habits of the old 
petty bourgeoisie.” 

A third article proved of the familiar 

pep type seen in American house organs 
to the effect: that those who worked 
faithfully would have their services ap- 
preciated and that merit would surely be 
recognized. 
_ Taking a general survey of the work- 
ing offices before going to call at the 
otnce of the president of the Gosstrach 
| could see little difference between the 
layout in Moscow and that noted in stock 
Company offices elsewhere on the conti- 
nent of Europe. There was one decided 
difference, however, and that was the 
absence of adding machines of any kind 
as the clerks were using the ancient sys- 
tem of adding up figures on a rack which 
contained buttons strung on wires. This 
mcthod of button manipulation is centu- 
ries old. It is seen everywhere in Ori- 
ental stores and offices at the present 
time. IT expressed to Volodin, my guide, 
astonishment that the Gosstrach was 
stil pushing buttons up and down wires 
wicn small adding machines can be pur- 
chased so cheaply in America. Volodin 
declared that the button wire rack was 
quicker than the adding machine as tests 
had proven the supremacy of the old 
system. 

He then borrowed a rack from a clerk 


same 


and showed how it worked. It is sim- 
plicity itself. There are ten buttons to a 
row. Each button on the first wire to 
the right stands for ten kopeks, so the 
ten buttons make a rouble. The buttons 
on the second wire represent roubles. 
Finally, there are black buttons which 
represent a million roubles. Large fig- 
ures can be added by moving a few 
buttons which is done with surprising 
speed. William J. Graham of the Equi- 
table Society or Benedict Flynn of the 
Travelers, actuarial geniuses, would be 
interested in observing the rapidity of 
the button manipulators. Despite the 
reliability of the racks I was told that 
adding machines are to be purchased by 
the Gosstrach. 

There were quite a number of women 
workers. The clerks work six hours a 
day and at lunch hour tea is furnished 
the employes. They bring sandwiches 
from their homes and eat lunch in the 
building if they so desire. If not, they 
go to neighboring restaurants where 
meals are served cheaply. A special low 
tariff is charged at noon. The price of 
food outside of the workers’ eating hours 
is high. The heads of the State Insur- 
ance Department work long hours and 
the president told me he had been at 
his office until midnight. Everywhere in 
Moscow I heard of the long hours and 
hard labor of the governing classes, the 
intelligentzia in the important positions. 
Going by the government foreign office 
one night from the opera I found every 
window in the building liehted at 11 
o'clock. 

The Gosstrach Chief 

At the present time the president of 
the Gosstrach is E. F. Rosenthal. It is 
the custom of’ the Soviets to shift men 
of ability from one post to another. For 
the state, their master, they are ready 
to serve in any capacity, anywhere. In 
the case of men of extra talent, such as 
the present insurance chief, one never 
knows how long they will be in the job 
because at any time they may be given 
another detail to handle. The insurance 
administration has been well-organized 
and is being conducted at a considerable 
profit. That profit, by the way, was 
39,000,000 roubles for the fiscal year. 

Rosenthal is tall, broad-shouldered, has 
a high forehead, and is of the man of 
affairs type. Quiet, intuitive, penetrat- 
ing, observant, he is not too dignified 
nor cynical to chuckle at a humorous 
incident. Before going to his post as 
president of the Gosstrach last October 
he had had no insurance experience. In- 
stead his work was with railways and 
steamships. He was the chairman of the 
Sovtorgtlot, the Soviet’s trading or- 
ganization, and was head of the shipping 
or what the Russians call the Transport 
organization. His salary equals that of 
a young New Yorker working in a cleri- 
cal capacity in an insurance office here. 

Interviewing With Interpreters 


While Rosenthal knew little about in- 
surance when he came to the Gosstrach 
he certainly knows a lot about it now. 
To a man of his experience, talent and 
training, together with his passion for 
going to the roots of things, picking up 
insurance did not offer many difficulties. 

When I called upon Mr. Rosenthal | 
had an interpreter with me. He also 
had an interpreter, one of his assistants, 
Mr. Levine. The office of the Gosstrach 
president is plain in appearance, exceed- 
ingly workmanlike. The only ornamen- 
tation seen in its building or in any of 
the other state buildings consists of, pic- 
tures of Lenin and similar leaders. There 
are thousands of pictures of Lenin in 
Moscow buildings or apartments. Some 
of these photographs are of large size. 
Pictures of Stalin, principal Communist 
leader, and other government heads are 
seen too. 

In view of the fact that since 1921 
there have been no foreign companies 
in Russia, and remembering exciting 
stories I heard at that time of the flee- 
ing to Finland across the ice of insurance 
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men (one of these being the late Fred- 
erick M. Corse, of the New York Life, 
who managed the affairs of that com- 
pany in Russia) I wondered where the 
Goostrach gets its talent, and that was 
the first question I asked Mr. Rosen- 
thal. 

“About half of the people employed 
either in direction or in subsidiary ca- 
pacity by the Soviet State Insurance 
came from the old private companies or 
from the Zemstvos,” he said. “As for 
the rest, we have trained them in the 
Gosstrach itself.” 

The Zemstvos 


At this point a short description of the 
Zemstvos is pertinent. During the U.S 
Civil War period Czer Alexander abol- 
ished serfdom. Millions of peasants 
were left floundering and helpless. A 
law was passed in 1864 making an at- 
tempt to decentralize the old control 
over affairs of purely local (Zemski) im- 
portance by handing these over to com- 
petent locally-elected bodies. Matters of 
such local significance as health and san- 
itation, education, communications and 
assistance to agriculture, also such af- 
fairs as the levying of state and local 
taxes, were now to be adininistered by 
bodies called Zemstvos. Despite great 
opposition the Zemstvos continued to 
grow. To them fell not only the respon- 
sibility for agricultural and educational 
instruction, but for the organization of 
medical service and of agricultural insur- 
ance. 

“Insurance occupied a prominent place 
in the Zemstvos and of course insurance 
talent was developed at these centers,” 
said Mr. Rosenthal. He then described 
the former affiliations of some of the ex- 
perts now in Gosstrach. The head tariff 
maker (actuary) came from the private 
offices. The Gosstrach itself is really 
run by an executive committee of which 
President Rosenthal is a member. De- 
spite the tremendous size of the U. S. 
S. R. the Gosstrach is covering the ter- 
ritory pretty well. “In each of the six 
Soviet states there is a supervisory 
branch,” said Mr. Rosenthal, “and there 
are agents in all the principal villages as 
well as the cities.” 


Agents Get Commissions On Voluntary 
Insurance Only 

Asked how many agents there were, 
the Gosstrach chief answered, “Five 
thousand at present.” 

Insurance falls into two divisions— 
obligatory and voluntary, most of the 
obligatory insurance being in the vil- 
lages and smaller places for small 
amounts. If the insured wants larger 
amounts the agents will write it for 
them. No commissions are paid by the 
Gosstrach for obligatory insurance. 

When informed of the large profit 
made by the Gosstrach during the last 
fiscal year the interviewer offered the 
thought that this was a cinch because if 
the rates prove too low the state can 
simply jack them up to the profit yield- 
ing point. In Moscow I had heard com- 
plaints about high rates charged for 
chauffeurs of private cars. 

“Of course, we can put up the rates 
if we want to,” said Rosenthal, “but our 
aim is to try and keep the rates down 
as low as possible.” 

I had heard that when the Soviets 
took possession in 1921 of one of the 
private companies that Red _ soldiers 
entered the building and threw file after 
file of documents and records out of the 
window into the street. 

“T have not previously heard of that 
particular incident,” said Mr. Rosenthal, 
“but we have plenty of statistics. Those 
in our possession from the Zemstvos go 
back forty years; those from the former 
private companies date as far back as 
half a century.” 

Mr. Rosenthal said that the Gosstrach 
was constantly trying to improve the 


The Russian Gosstrach 


type of insurance it was offering; that 
insurance developments in foreign coun- 
tries, especially Germany and the United 
States were closely watched and if any- 
thing new in the way of coverage came 
up it was considered for adoption. For 
instance, at the present time the Goss- 
trach in its property insurance division 
is considering writing replacement in- 
surance. 

The Gosstrach has a large library and 
subscribes to the leading insurance 
newspapers of a number of countries. 

10,000 Rouble Limit On Life Policies 

In life insurance the Gosstrach covers 
approximately the same kind of policies 
which companies furnish in foreign 
countries. Life policies are for 1,000 
roubles up, the maximum being 10,000 
roubles. In fire insurance there is no 
maximum limit to the size of the policy 
except that underwriting standards must 
be preserved of not permitting the face 
of the policy to be in excess of the 
actual value of the property. 

“We have cut down arson to the min- 





imum,” said Rosenthal. “There is now 
no incentive to set one’s place on fire.” 
Asked what the Gosstrach intended to 
do because of its experience with hail 
and livestock insurance where there has 
been no profit, Rosenthal said: “We do 
not look for a profit in the agricultural 
sections. Anyway, we can make rates 
lower than the private companies or the 
Zemstvos did because our expenses are 
so low.” 
Stock Held By Commissariat for Finance 
The Gosstrach was reorganized in its 
present form in 1925, after being started 
in 1921. The stock is held by the People’s 
Commissariat For Finance. As previous- 
ly stated Social Insurance in the U. S. 
S. R. is not handled by the Gosstrach, 
but comes under the supervision of the 
Commissariat for Labor. It is not quite 
correct to say that the Gosstrach 
is a monopoly as certain minor insurance 
operations are also handled by mutual 
co-operative insurance associations and 
by the Commissariats for Transportation 
and Communication. These transactions 









AUGUST— 
the Hot Month 


Maybe it’s not so hot everywhere, but from all we 
ever heard, it is pretty warm in most parts of 


this country this month. 


* * 


And it’s hot weather that says: “ 
I’m the summer slump.” 


* * 


Take it easy -- 
Take it easy and you'll 


have a summer slump and no mistake. 


* * 


* * 


But make it snappy -- perspire a bit -- and you'll 


feel a lot cooler. 


Also, you'll feel a lot richer be- 


cause of the business that’s waiting for someone 
to get out of their slump and go get it. 
* 


* * 


Here’s a different slant. 


* 
If a man wants to take 


it easy,in the summer, the less he has on his 
mind the better. ¢Show your prospects that in- 
surance takes worry steed - - makes life easier 


to live. 
* x 


* * 


As a Carolina representative, there’s one worry 
off your mind. You_know your Company is right 
behind every Policy you sell with¥protection as- 


sured. al 


2K * 


* * 


If there is no representative of this Company in 
your locality remember that dependable agents 
are invited to apply for representation. 
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are railroad baggage and parcel post in- 
surance. The bonding business is con- 
ducted partially by the so-called “artels,” 
which are associations of responsible 
(bonded) employes. 

Probably the most important branch of 
the operations of the Gosstrach is obli- 
gatory farm property insurance. In 
1926-7 19,900,000 farms were covered for 
an amount totaling nearly five billions of 
roubles for fire insurance alone. The 
total amount of farm property in- 
sured under obligatory policies amounted 
to about seven billion roubles. Great 
expansion in this division of the 
business is expected. Among other 
problems the insurance department 
is working now on a program of general 
crop insurance which it is planned to in- 
troduce gradually into the Soviet Union. 
The obligatory (minimum) quota of in- 
surance at the present time amounts to 
about one-third of the assessed value for 
farm fire insurance; 50% for cattle in- 
surance; and about one-fourth for crop 
insurance. 

In addition to obligatory insurance 
voluntary farm insurance may also be 
obtained for an amount bringing the 
total insurance up to the full value of 
the insured property. Although volun- 
tary insurance is still comparatively in- 
significant in the country it has been 
showing a steadily upward trend. Pre- 
miums and loss claims on cattle and hail 
insurance for the fiscal year, 1926-7 were 
double those of 1925-6. Premiums col- 
lected in 1926-7 amounted to 5,500,000 
roubles and losses were 4,200,000 roubles. 


Insurance in the Cities 


In the cities fire insurance, both oblig- 
atory and voluntary, have assumed large 
proportions. In cities and towns there 
are two kinds of obligatory fire insur- 
ance. Private property must be insured 
for 50% of its assessed value. Govern- 
ment or communal property, leased to 
private persons, must be insured by the 
latter for its full value. 

Urban fire insurance covered in 1925-6 
1,169,000 buildings with a total insured 
value of nearly 900,000,000 roubles and 
in the next fiscal year the number of 
buildings insured were 1,334,664 with an 
insured value slightly in excess of 900,- 
000,000 roubles. This branch of the 
Gosstrach’s business has been unusually 
profitable. 

The principal types of voluntary insur- 
ance aside from farm property and ur- 
ban fire insurance are transport, bond- 
ing and life insurance. The number of 
policies for transport insurance on rail- 
ways and waterways increased from 400,- 
000 in 1925-6 to 500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1927. Profits 
from that type of insurance for the year 
ending September 30, 1927, were 4,000,000 
roubles. At the present writing a rouble 
is fifty-one and a half cents. 

Premiums paid for bonding of em- 
ployes against criminal activities of 
negligence increased from 1,800,000 rou- 
bles in 1925-26 to 4,800,000 in 1926-27, 
the profits from this business amount- 
ing to 800,000 roubles. 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance, though rather small in 
absolute figures has shown signs of rapid 
development during the past two years. 
Last year 81,000 policies were issued as 
against 58,600 new policies issued in 
1925-26. The average policy was {or 
695 roubles in 1925-26 and for about 750 
roubles in 1926-27. At the end of last 
year there were 215,300 policies in force 
totaling 151,600,000 roubles. The policy- 
holders are almost exclusively wae 
earners, 38.7% being industrial workers 
and 58.8% office employes. 

In spite of the extensive system of 
social insurance in the U. S. S. R., the 
accident insurance business is beginning 
to develop. In 1926-27 345,000 roubles in 


(Continued on Page 3%) 
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Social Insurance In Russia 





Commissariat of Labor Responsible for Administration Which Is Through Central Bureau; Close Co-Op- 
eration With Unions; Average Cost 14% of Wages of Insured; Local Committees Collect 
Insurance Funds 


The working men and women of Rus- 
sia are protected by social insurance 
risks of accident, illness, unemployment, 
old age and death. Most everybody is 
covered except in the case of those agri- 
cultural laborers who live in districts 
where there is no office of the social 
insurance department. 

The Soviets have shortened the work- 
ing day. All workers in “intellectual 
pursuits” and those engaged in office 
work as a rule work six hours a aay, 
although office chiefs and numerous 
Government people work more than that. 
Inquiries develop that there are some 
seven-hour industries, such as engraving, 
photography and tobacco; and a ntimber 
of industries where there is an eight- 
hour day. The eight-hour day is cut to 
six when the industries are especially 
hazardous. The phrase, “intellectual 
pursuits,” is determined by the Commis- 
ariat of labor. The shortest hours are 
performed by certain lead workers who 
are not permitted to work more than 
three hours a day. 

A six-hour day is a rule for minors 
between ages sixteen and eighteen. Over- 
time is permitted in certain trades at 
certain times of the year and must not 
exceed four hours in two consecutive 
days. All workers are entitled to two 
weeks’ vacation although in some spe- 
cially hazardous trades and in some in- 


tellectual employment the vacations are 
for a month. 


Women Enjoy All Protective Clauses 


The women enjoy all the protective 
clauses pertaining to male workers and 
are prohibited from working in certain 
specially hazardous occupations such as 
underground mining, lumber work, etc. 
They are prohibited from working in 
any place where they habitually lift 
weights heavier than ten pounds, and 
cannot work between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
unless on railroads, transports, telegraph 
or telephone work. Special protection is 
given to women workers in cases of ma- 
ternity. Work of children under sixteen 
years is prohibited, although there are a 
few exceptional cases where the age is 
lowered to fourteen. 

_The new social insurance law of Rus- 
Sia was enacted in 1921 and embraces all 
workers engaged for hire. Social insur- 
ance in Russia is well described in two 
books which have been published in 1928. 
One of them is entitled, “Soviet Russia,” 
which is really a joint survey by the 
technical staff of the First American 
trade Union Delegation, and is pub- 
lished by the John Day Co., of New 
York City. There are thirteen authors 
and the chapter on social insurance is 
written by Paul H. Douglas, who is pro- 
fessor of industrial relations of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has been a fre- 
quent magazine contributor to the field 
Ol economics and science. 

Treatment of Women Dependents 


In “Soviet Russia,” published by the 
John Day Co., the following statement is 
made relative to dependents of deceased 
Wace-earners: 

“The Russian system is virtually 
umque in providing for those who are 
left dependent by the death of a wage- 
farner. If a widow is unable to work 
or has children under the age of eight, 
then she is regarded as a dependent and 
Is entitled to help. If she is healthy, 
however, and either has no children at 


all or if those she has are over eight 
years old, then she is supposed to find 
work in order to support herself. All 
children, however, are to be treated as 
dependents up to sixteen years. The 
proportion of the previous earnings of 
the deceased bread-winner which will be 
paid is varied according to the number 
of dependents whom he leaves and 
whether the death was from an indus- 
trial or non-industrial cause. The pre- 
cise scales are: 
Percentage of Earnings Paid 
Death from Death from 
Industrial Nonindustrial 


Causes Causes 
BE isccceccnwsteacies 33.3 22.2 
De akiaeakvcdnws wee 50.0 33.3 
POG MONG sc cnces 75.0 44.4 


“The total number of families who 
were thus receiving pensions was 209,500 
on October 1, 1925, and 256,200 on Octo- 
ber 1, 1926. The average number for 
1926-27 was estimated at 290,000. In Oc- 
tober, 1926, 48% of the families had one 
dependent, 26% had two, and another 
20% three or more dependents. The av- 
erage pension per month amounted to 
approximately 9 rubles in 1924-25, to 12 
rubles in 1925-26, and to a little short of 
15 rubles in 1926-27. In 1925-26 a total 
of approximately 34,000,000 rubles was 
distributed to such dependents.” 

George M. Price Book 


Social insurance is also well described, 
but in a more succinct manner, by 
George M. Price in his book, “Labor 
Protection in Soviet Russia.” Dr. Price 
is an American authority on practical 
sanitation and industrial hygiene. His 
bcok discusses labor conditions begin- 
ning with the Czaristic regime and lead- 
ing down to the present time. Mr. 
Price’s book is published by the Inter- 
national Publishers, Inc., New York City, 
and is on sale in Moscow as well as here. 
Some paragraphs from Mr. Price’s book, 
which is copyrighted, are herewith re- 
printed by permission of the Interna- 
tional Publishers, Inc.: 

The responsibility for social insurance 
and the administration of the social in- 
surance law in Russia is placed upon the 
Commissariat of Labor, through its Bu- 
reau of Central Administration of Social 
Insurance. The labor unions closely par- 
ticipate in the work of the social insur- 
ance. They influence it and in each lo- 
cality control it. The labor unions initi- 
ate all social insurance legislation. They 
nominate and recommend the appoint- 
ment of the directors of social insurance 
institutions and the committees of insur- 
ance locals are working in close contact 
with the workers of each locality and 
establishment. 

However, the social insurance system 
is not really an organ of the labor union, 
but is a separate state organization head- 
ed by the Commissariat of Labor, al- 
though it is based upon close co-opera- 
tion with the labor unions through all 
the central, provincial, district and local 
organizations and committees. Where 
there are less than 200 insured, local or- 
ganizations of social insurance are estab- 
lished. They are also organized into 
provincial and district councils wherever 
there are less than 2,000 members. These 
sections are directed by the nearest dis- 
trict organization. The number of so- 
cial insurance locals is steadily grow- 
ing. There were about 600 of these lo- 
cals at the end of 1926, with nearly 900 
insurance sections and with about 1,200 
insurance Officials. 

The central activities of the various 
national, provincial and district organiza- 


tions are summarized in the following: 
(1) to induce employers to insure their 
labor; (2) to determine the insurance 
contribution due from each and receive 
such payments; (3) to control the funds; 
(4) to pay the benefits to the insured; 
(5) to organize and manage institutions 
of the social insurance funds, such as 
rest homes, sanatoriums, etc.; (6) to or- 
ganize and direct the control of medical 
benefits; and (7) to participate in the 
work of health preservation and preven- 
tion of accidents, injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Numerous commissions and local com- 
mittees see to it that the insurance 
schemes are properly supervised and that 
the funds are properly expended. 

Wage Scales, Costs and Rates, Etc. 


As already indicated, out of the ten 
million workers and employes in the 
country, nine million are fully insured. 
The workers so far excluded are agri- 
cultural laborers who are at work in the 
small peasant households. 

The social insurance funds consist of 
payments by the employers irrespective 
of whether these employers are state 
monopolies, trusts, co-operatives, or pri- 
vate persons. No payments whatever are 
made by workers and employes. 

The total amount contributed for the 
social insurance funds was about 700 
million rubles in the fiscal year of 1925- 
1926 and will reach in 1927-1928 850 mil- 
lion rubles. Of the insurance funds col- 
lected, two-thirds are spent for cash 
benefits and pensions and about one- 
fourth for medical benefits; 10% goes 
to the central organizations and a cer- 
tain percentage for housing and reserve 
fund. 

The rate of insurance paid by the em- 
ployers varies according to the nature 
of employment, to its hazards to health, 
and to certain other political and eco- 
nomic and other considerations. 

The average cost of insurance is about 
14% of the wages of the insured and 
ranges from 10 to 20% of the wages. In- 
dustrial and other establishments are di- 
vided into four groups. The first pays 
16%; the second, 18%; the third, 20%; 
and the fourth, 22% of the wages to- 
wards the insurance funds. Certain 
public institutions which are in bad fi- 
nancial condition enjoy privileged rates 
which amount only to 10, 12 and 14% of 
the wages. Thus, certain state industries 
pay but 10%, railroad and river trans- 
portation but 12%, and forest industries 
but 14%. Changes are made in the per- 
centage of contributions by the Com- 
missariat of Labor in conference with 
various other organizations, 

The collection of insurance funds is 
by the local committees, sections and lo- 
cals. These are given wide and impor- 
tant rights and powers to insure collec- 
tion of insurance funds. If the contri- 
butions are not paid promptly a fine of 
2% is levied for the first month, and 3% 
for each subsequent month. They may 
even confiscate or foreclose the property 
of the employer in case of non-payment 
of insurance dues. According to the of- 
ficial reports of 1925-1926, 97.5% of the 
funds of the insurance dues have been 
actually paid and only 2.5% have not 
been collected. 

Benefits 

The purpose of the social insurance is 
to pay certain benefits to the workers. 
The range of these benefits is very wide 
and may be summarized in the follow- 
ing several groups: (a) general sickness; 
(b) unemployment; (c) invalidity and old 
age; (d) maternity and childhood; (e) 


death benefit, burial, etc.; (f) medical 
benefits; (g) housing: ete. 

The benefits paid for sickness, whether 
it is due to general causes or directly to 
the employment, such as accidents, oc- 
cupational diseases, etc., are twofold— 
(1) payments for medical treatment, etc., 
and (2) cash payments during disability 
from disease. A separate chapter is de- 
voted to the very interesting topic of 
the extent of the medical benefits and 
their character, which are paid accord- 
ing to the social insurance law. 

The pecuniary benefits are paid to 
those workers and employes who have 
worked for more than two months in any 
establishment. Sick benefits are paid 
from the first day of sickness and the 
rate of payment is full wages, except 
that the maximum must not exceed 714 
roubles per day or 180 roubles per month. 
Cash benefit is also paid for loss of em- 
ployment or time by a worker whose 
family is quarantined for some infec- 
tious disease. It is also paid to the 
worker if he must absent himself to care 
for a sick member of his family. Sick 
benefits are also paid for disability by 
occupational diseases. 

Unemployment is a serious problem in 
all countries and especially so in Russia 
with its poor economic condition and de- 
velopment. The unemployment benefits 
given do not extend to agricultural labor, 
which at present constitutes but 3.6% of 
the insured. To the unemployment in- 
surance funds are entitled intellectual 
workers as well as physical workers, and 
the first are entitled to aid even if they 
have been engaged for only a short pe- 
riod, while other workers must have a 
certain longer period of work before they 
are entitled to unemployment insurance. 

Members of labor unions are entitled 
to unemployment insurance after one 
year; non-members after three years. 
The unemployed must be registered with 
the labor exchanges or with local labor 
unions. Proof of former employment 
and union affiliation must be furnished. 

enefits are given only to those who 
have no income or work whatever. The 
unemployed receive a cash benefit and 
supplementary assistance for the family. 
The total amount of the benefits, cash 
and supplementary assistance to the 
family is about 50% of the former wage 
of the unemployed. The time limit for 
receiving benefits is nine months in one 
year for qualified workers and_ six 
months for other workers. Benefits are 
not paid after eighteen payments have 
been made for qualified workers and 
twelve for unqualified ones. Besides, the 
unemploved continue to receive their 
benefits during temporary disability, 
pregnancy, or confinement as if they 
were employed. They are also entitled 
to free medical aid, to assistance to new- 
born infants and to expenses for fu- 
nerals. 

In 1926 there were paid 38.7 million 
roubles in cash benefits to unemployed. 
The total expenditures for the unem- 
ployed in 1926-1927 constituted 11% of 
all the expenditures of the social insur- 
ance fund. 

Besides these unemployment benefits, 
some of the unemployed also receive help 
by the state’s giving temporary work to 
100,000 men of the unemployed class. 

Invalidity and Old Age; Disability 

By this is meant partial or total dis- 
ability due to general causes or to acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. Work- 
ers thus disabled are entitled to cash 
benefits after examination by an expert 
commission or bureau of experts to de- 
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termine the degree and character of their 
disability and invalidity. 

Disability from invalidity is divided 
into six groups as follows: (1) total dis- 
abilitv, and in addition needing the help 
of others, such as the blind. the paro- 
lyzed, etc.; (2) total disability bnt not 
needing the assistance of others; (3) to- 
tal disability to do their work; (4) dis- 
ability of 40 to 45%; (5) that of 20 to 
30%; and (6) that of 10 to 15%. 

3enefits given depend unon whether 
the disability or invalidity is due to ac- 
cidents and occunational diseases or to 
general causes. If to the former, Group 
1 gets full wages: Group 2, two-thirds: 
Group 3, one-half: Gronp 4, one-third; 
Group 5. one-sixth; and Group 6, one- 
tenth. If disabilitv is due to general 
causes, then the last three classes (4, 
5 and 6) do not receive any benefits. 
In that case they are paid: Group 1 
two-thirds: Gronp 2, four-ninths, and 
Group 3, one-third. 

The average monthly pavment = in 
March. 1927. for the first grade of dic- 
abled from industrial causes was $2250 
and $17 for the non-industriallv disabled 

These navments are also made for old 
aoe, which is recarded as invaliditv. The 
benefits are given to those who hecoame 
senile and are disabled co that they are 
partially or totally unable to work. 

Tn 1926-1927. 240 million roubles were 
paid for temporary disabilitv and 250 
million roubles for medical assistance. 

Maternity 


Woman workers are not permitted to 


work during six to eight weeks before 
delivery and six to cimht weeks there- 
after. Sixteen weeks’ benefit are given 
to telegraph and_ telephone workers, 
trained nurses, tvpists, etc.; other em- 
ploves receive aid durine but twelve 
weeks. During this time the women re- 
ceive full pay. Besides this cash bene- 


fit the women receive sunplementary aid 
for the purchase of certain articles need- 
ed for the child during the first nine 
months of its life. The extent of this 
supplementary aid consists of a pavment 
of an average monthlv wage of a fiven 
locality, and in addition one-fourth of 
the average monthly wage is paid reen- 
larlv during the first nine months of the 
child’s life. 

The total expenditures for the 
tion of motherhood were 93° million 
roubles for 1925-1926. Of these. 24 mil- 
lion were paid for period of birth, 23 
million to buy necessities for the infants, 
and 46 million to feed them. 

Pregnant women and mothers also re- 
ceive aid from the nurseries and homes 
for mothers 2nd children. Nursing 
mothers are freed from work every three 
and one-half hours for nursing purposes. 

Death Benefits and Burial 

Senefits are paid for the cost of civil 
burials. These benefits vary according 
to the costs in the various districts. 
Death benefits are also paid to the fami- 
lies of workers who are unable to subsist 
without the earnings of the breadwinner. 
These benefits vary in extent according 
to the number of children in the family 
and to its earning capacity. 


protec- 


Housing 

3esides these provisions, the social in- 
surance fund supports a large number 
of rest houses, sanatoria and other in- 
stitutions for the benefit of sick and dis- 
abled workers. In 1926-1927, 455,286 per- 
sons were housed in the rest homes, con- 
stituting 5.11% of the workers. In 1925- 
1926, nearly eight million roubles were 
paid by the insurance funds and in 1926- 
1927 nearly 12 million roubles. 

The social insurance department have 
invested large sums of money in building 


of workers’ houses; 60 million roubles, 
or 10% of the total capital, has been in- 
vested in these workers’ houses. The 
funds are generally invested in improved 
werkers’ housing. In 1926-1927, there 
were invested 340 million roubles in these 


undertakings. In 1926-1927, there were 
380,000 workers supplied with new 
houses. 





SEES NO BIG RATE CUT 


President Nolting of Virginia F. & M. 
Not Afraid. of Rate Investigation 
in September 

Need for agents to co-operate with the 
companies was stressed by Frederick E. 
Nolting, president of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine and chairman of the govern- 
ing committee of the Virginia Insurance 
Rating Bureau, in an address before the 
Richmond local board last week. If they 
had any complaints to make in regard 
to schedules, forms and the like, they 
should take up the matter with the 
rating bureau. 

In most instances, he said, the differ- 
ences could be ironed out by the bureau 
committees to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. Mr. Nolting voiced confidence that 
the corporation commission is going to 
be eminently fair in its investigz ition of 
fire rates which gets under way in Sep- 
tember and that there is not going to 
be any drastic reduction in rates unless 
the records and the evidence justify it. 








WINS AD CONTEST PRIZE 





Aetna Fire Group Awarded Third Place 
by “Credit Monthly”; $25 Given 
to George E. Crosby 

The Actna (Fire) group, composed of 
the Aetna (Fire), World Fire & Marine 
and the Century Indemnity of Hartford, 
has been awarded third prize in the con- 
“Credit Monthly” for ad- 
vertisements that appeared in their 
monthly publication during the year 
from May, 1927, to May, 1928. “Credit 
Monthly” is one of the best known na- 
tional business magazines, and is pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Monthly Credit Men. The contest was 
open to all advertisers taking space in 
their magazine during the year men- 
tioned, and the Aetna fire group ads oc- 
cupied single columns in twelve issues. 

The prize awarded was $25 in cash 
and was delivered last week to George 
E. Crosby, superintendent of the pub- 
licity department, since all the prize- 
winning advertisements were prepared 
and developed under his direction. The 
art work for all the advertising was done 
by Miss Vernita C. Haynes, publicity de- 
partment artist. The typographical work 
on these advertisements was all done in 
the Aetna fire group’s printing depart- 
ment, of which George L. Lewis is man- 
ager. 

Superintendent Crosby used the check 
in the purchase of a mahogany clock 
which he has presented to the publicity 
department. The clock bears an inscrip- 
tion, a quotation from “Festus’—a little 
known poem by the English poet, Philip 
James Bailey. 


test staged by 





C. P. SCHROEDER DEAD 

Charles P. Schrocder, vice-president of 
Henry Schroeder & Co., insurance 
brokers, died at his home at Baldwin, 
L. IL, recently at the age of fifty- 
four years. He had been ill for about 
a year. He is survived by his widow, 
six sons and two daughters. 


MILES COVERED BY SPECIALS 

It is reported that an official of one 
of the large fire insurance companies is 
opposed to special or state agents aver- 
aging more than 100 miles a day when 
covering their territory by automobile, 
on the contention that they do not spend 
enough time with the agents visited, 
and drive too fast for safety. Of course 
this is on the basis of averages, as some 
days an agent might travel 200 miles to 
reach an agency city. 





CATSKILL CHARTER 

T. B. Beach & Son, Inc., Catskill, has 
been chartered at Albany with $15,000 
capital to engage in the general insur- 
ance business. Charles TT. Beach, 
Louis T. Beach, Mannie G. Beach, Cat- 
skill, are directors and subscribers. Os- 
born, Bloodgood, Wilbur & Fray, Cat- 
skill, are attorneys for the corporation. 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 











U. S. Mer. 
Robert R. Clark 


FOUNDED 1805 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
United States Head Office 
555 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
New York City Office 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


Asst. Mer. 
Arthur H. F. Schumm 











its story. 


from its agents. 


1600 Arch Street .. .. 








Blowing the Agent’s Horn 


Alliance advertising in The Saturday Evening 
Post is dedicated to the Alliance Agent. 
advertisement makes the Agent the principal of 


No mystery surrounds the reason for this type of 
advertising. The Company gets its business 
The better known the Alliance 
Agent becomes, the more business he will develop 
for the Company. Therefore, it is good business 
for the Company to blow the agent’s horn and 
help him in every possible way to win the con- 
fidence of property owners in his community. 


If you are an Alliance Agent, you know how the 
Company is making it easy for you to get the 
fullest benefit of Alliance advertising. 
are not an Alliance Agent, perhaps you would 
be interested in finding out. 


THE ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


Heap OFFICE 


Each 





If you 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE. CO. eae 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$27,594,166.15 EASTERN DEPARTMENT $25,684 ,495.78 


10 Park Place 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT Newark, New Jersey 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 





Chicago. Illinois CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 60 Sansome Street 
cage, 461-467 Bay Street } . F 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Fhaunte, C we San Francisco, California 
rer rer MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
; . Managers 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers g' 
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Kelly Becomes A 
Government Witness 


SAYS LYONS PAID HIM _ $400 





Defense Concedes This Point; Many 
Witnesses Placed on Stand; Both 
Mirabellis Testify 





Daniel J. Kelly, special agent of the 
Underwriters Salvage Co., who last week 
pleaded guilty to charges of using the 
mails to defraud and conspiracy to do 
so in connection with the fire loss ad- 
justment on the factory of the Mira- 
belli Bros. in Elizabeth, N. J., took the 
witness stand for the Government this 
week in the trial of seven other men on 
the same charges. Mr. Kelly, who is 
sixty-eight years old, under examination 
by United States District Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle told the jury in the 
Federal Court in New York on Tuesday 
that he had received $400 from Alex- 
ander Lyons, head of the public adjust- 
ing firm of Lyons, Stadholz & Co., for 
the part that he (Kelly) had played in 
the settlement of the loss. 

Counsel for Lyons, David L. Podell, 
conceded to the court that the money 
had been given to Kelly by the defen- 
dant who was named. In addition to 
Lyons, other members of the same firm 
who are on trial are Henry L. Berman, 
Mannie Sarasohn, Paul Gutman and 
Herman Saperstein. Other defendants 
are Lieutenant Harry Kirsner of the 
United States Army and Charles E. 
Kling, assistant manager of the General 
Adjustment Bureau at Newark. Frank 
J. Coleman is the presiding judge. The 
trial is now on its third week and up 
to yesterday the prosecution had not 
completed presenting its side. It is not 
likely that the case will go to the jury 
before another week at least. 

Kelly, who has been referred to dur- 
ing the trial as “Lyons’ man” and “on 
Lyons’ payroll,” testified. that Berman 
who had been described as “Lyons’ right- 
hand man” and as “the brains of Lyons, 
Stadholz & Co.,” had told him on March 
2 that he would like to have the Mira- 
belli goods taken out of the plant to the 
salvage company, and that he, Kelly, 
would “be taken care of.” On March 5, 
Kelly said, Lyons repeated the request 
and added that he would “see” Kelly. 

Kelly Got Money From Lyons 

On March 15 or 16, Kelly testified, he 
went to see Lyons, who took him in his 
private office and there handed him two 
$100 bills. On March 20, Kelly declared, 
Lyons gave him $200 more in the same 
denominations and said: “Is that all 
right.” Kelly said he said it was. He 
added that the Mirabelli loss was the 
only one he and Lyons were working on 
together at the time. ‘ 

Kelly produced four $100 bills which he 
identified as the actual bills he received 
from Lyons. Mr. Podell said that he 
would concede this, and that Mr. Lyons 
had made a statement to Mr. Tuttle ad- 
mitting it, but the court ruled this out 
of the record. Judge Coleman also ruled 
out testimony by Kelly that Kelly had 
put it under his bedroom rug. 

Kelly testified that after his conversa- 
tion with Berman and Lyons he had sug- 
gested to Kling that the Mirabelli stock 
be removed to the salvage company “for 
better protection” and that Kling agreed. 
Later, he said, the merchandise was in- 
spected at the salvage company’s place 
and Kling asked what it would bring if 
sold. Kelly testified that he said the 
stock should realize $35,000 to $40,000, 
and Kling had then said that he might 
let the salvage company sell it. Kling is 
also a defendant. 

Kelly also testified to visits to the Mir- 
abelli plant, one on March 2, when he 
declared, Berman warned the Mirabelli 
brothers upon introducing Kelly that 
“vou didn’t see this man here today if 
anyone asks you.” He also told of going 


to Mario Mirabelli’s home as testified to 
by the Mirabellis. 

“Daniel Mistler, a foreman, employed 
by the Underwriters Salvage Co. testi- 
fied that of 1,034 bundles of Mirabelli 


goods received but twenty to twenty-five 
were slightly wet. 
Mirabelll Cross-Examined 

The redirect and cross-examination of 
Mario Mirabelli, one of the eleven men 
indicted for conspiracy against the 
United States government in connection 
with the adjustment of a fire loss at the 
factory of the Mirabelli Bros. in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., on February 28, and now be- 
ing used as a government witness, was 
completed last Wednesday. David L. 
Podell, Harry Kopp and Hugo Wintner, 
of counsel for the defense, in turn tried 
to shake the witness in some of the tes- 
timony he had given under direct exam- 
ination by United States District Attor- 
ney Charles H. Tuttle. On the whole, 
there were few contradictory statements 
made. 

During Mirabelli’s testimony which 
took more than four days, Federal Judge 
Coleman had at one time to clear some 
of the spectators from the court room 
on the complaint of District Attorney 
Tuttle that they were making too much 
commotion following Mirabelli’s answers 
to questions. 

Mirabelli, on the whole, was a good 
witness for the government. On the 
cross-examination, however, he gave con- 
siderable trouble to the defendants’ law- 
yers because he frequently refused to 
give “yes” and “no” answers to ques- 
tions, preferring to offer long explana- 
tions. The counsel asked the judge to 
insist upon the witnesses not making 
speeches or trying to cross-examine the 
lawvers. 

Mirabelli stated that he now has full 
insurance upon his factory and merchan- 
dise, the amounts being $84,000 on mer- 
chandise, $40,000 on the buildings, $10,- 
000 on his house and $35,000 on goods be- 
longing to the United States Army. He 
admitted that he had had a hard time 
securing this insurance following his fire 
and connection with the conspiracy, but 
through the aid of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau he had obtained the pres- 
ent coverage. He denied that the United 
States district attorney’s office had prom- 
ised him this coverage if he would be a 
state’s witness. However, he did say 
that Tuttle told him that if he gave a 
truthful statement on the witness stand 
the indictment against him in this case 
might be quashed. 

During the cross-examination Mirabelli 


was asked how much of a loss he had 
suffered in the way of lost labor by 
virtue of the fire damage to the United 
States Army merchandise. The army 
was paid $2,236 for its loss and Mirabelli 
said the labor on the unfinished shirts 
was about $175. He had this contract, he 
contended, even though he was on the 
government blacklist last December. 
Asked how he secured the contract 
when the army was not supposed to do 
business with him he said he had offered 
the lowest bid and been accepted. 
Watchman Supports Story 

Last Wednesday afternoon the watch- 
man at the Mirabelli plant was placed 
on the stand and corroborated Mirabelli’s 
statement that he had been unable to 
enter the factory the evening after the 
fire because the defendants Gutman and 
Saperstein had prevented him. He also 
told of having found the merchandise 
more damaged by water the second day 
after the fire than on the first day. 

It so happened that the watchman, 
who is an Italian, had difficulty in under- 
standing the English language and for 
that reason an interpreter was at his 
side. In order, though, to eliminate de- 
lays in translating, Counsel Kopp of the 
defense sought in putting his questions 
to the witness to phrase them in the 
manner in which Italians are supposed 
to speak English, using gestures freely. 
This went on for about five minutes, 
when Judge Coleman told Mr. Kopp he 
might proceed at a better rate if he 
ceased using “pigeon English.” 

Aaron Wingersky, in charge of sales 
for the Mirabelli Bros., made an impres- 
sive looking witness for the government. 
Dressed stylishly and wearing pince nez 
glasses with a flowing black ribbon, he 
supported the story Mirabelli had given 
previously about the wetting down of 
the merchandise and the conferences 
with several of the defendants. When 
the cross-examination began, however, 
Mr. Wingersky lost some of his calm- 
ness and began to berate the defense 
counsel about their questions until 
silenced by Judge Coleman. 

J. F. Collins, a lawyer, and associated 
with Ezra Prentice, counsel for Mario 
Mirabelli, took the stand Thursday to 
confirm the telephone conversations held 
between Mirabelli and Berman at the 
lawyer’s office. Collins listened in on 
two ’phone calls. During one of these 


talks Berman told Mirabelli that “If you 
are going to make a statement to the 
district attorney to tell the truth.” 

When Daniel J. Kelly, special agent of 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. and al- 
leged by District Attorney Tuttle to have 
been on the payroll also of the fire in- 
surance adjusting firm of Lyons, Stad- 
holz & Co., pleaded guilty last week to 
the charges made against him it was 
immediately rumored that he might be- 
come a government witness. He contin- 
ued to remain in the courtroom with the 
other eight defendants and on last 
Thursday counsel for the defense object- 
ed to his presence, saying that he should 
be excluded from the room under the 
same rule applying to witnesses. Judge 
Coleman overruled this objection and 
permitted Kelly to stay. 

Philip Feierstein, an adjuster for three 
of the fire insurance companies on the 
Mirabelli loss, was put upon the witness 
stand Thursday by Tuttle. He testified 
that on March 16 he went to the Mira- 
belli plant and when he, Lyons, Gutt- 
man, Sarasohn and Kling failed to agree 
on an adjustment of the government 
stock which was valued at $60,000, Lieu- 
tenant Kirsner, he said, threatened to 
return next morning from Philadelphia, 
bringing with him his instruments and 
chemicals, and reject the whole stock. 
Because of this, the witness said, he was 
“forced” to agree to a settlement of $14,- 
000, whereas Lyons had first claimed a 
60% damage, and he had countered by 
estimating it at 10%. 

He also told of a visit he received at 
his office from Berman at which he 
agreed on behalf of his companies to a 
settlement of $92,000 on the Mirabelli 
goods, which had been inventoried at 
$104,000, and also to the taking over of 
these goods by the salvage company. He 
declared that he had previously talked to 
Kling about this and inasmuch as he had 
never seen the Mirabelli goods he told 
Kling he would follow his example in 
agreeing to this. 

Important developments in the trial 
were at a low ebb at the week-end. 
Those witnesses who took the stand Fri- 
day did little more than back up testi- 
mony previously given and supply a few 
details which the Government wants to 
round out its case. 

The witnesses Friday were: 


Philip 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


OF PARIS 


Organized 1819 


This is the oldest fire insurance company of France, having been 
continuously in business for more than one hundred years. 
United States Branch was established in 1910. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 
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New York, N. Y. 
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A graphic example of how storm and fire can combine to de- 
stroy! This house caught fire following the crashing of the large 
tree through its roof. 


Be sure the insurance policies of your clients protect them 
against such an eventuality. 


FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CREST STURM Cumnmee oF rt Bonen, 
LL MAID, Passvoenr 


‘CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO. 
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B. W. Douglas Buys 
Third Jersey Agency 


TO BUILD LARGER BUSINESS 





Has Just Taken Over Newark Agency of 
a ae Federal Conducted by the 
Late Robert A. Osborne 





The Newark agency of the Federal, 
which was conducted by the late Robert 
A. Osborne for more than forty years, 
has been purchased by Burham Wood 
Douglas, Newark. This makes the third 
agency which Douglas has purchased in 
less than a year, the other two agen- 
cies being the R. C. Dreher Agency of 
Newark, and_ the Franklin Insurance 
Agency of Nutley, N. J., which was 
under. the supervision of Frank G. 
Bennett. : 

Mr. Dowglas first entered the insur- 
ance business in February, 1912, as a 
clerk in the American Surety in the 
metropolitan department. After serving 
six years in various departments he was 
transferred to the Newark branch of the 
American Surety where he was appoint- 
ed special agent, which position he held 
for three years. : 

He resigned that position and became 
a broker in 1921 and in November, 1927, 
purchased the Dreher Agency. He is 
agent in Newark and surrounding terri- 
tory for the Firemen’s of Newark, the 
Fireman’s Fund, Agricultural Fire and 
the Stuyvesant, the latter company ap- 
pointing him as agent for fire and auto- 
mobile risks. 

Mr. Douglas is also general agent for 
accident and health for the Great North- 
ern Life and agent for the Sun Life. 
He announced this week that he plans 
to develop an extensive fire and casualty 
brokerage business for Newark and sur- 
rounding territory. The Osborne agency 
which has just been purchased by Mr. 
Douglas, will in no way interfere with 
the agency for the Federal which is un- 
der the supervision of Manager Fisher 
in Newark. 


FRAYSER SUCCEEDS MILLER 


Lawrence P. Frayser, who has been 
traveling Virginia, North Carolina, 
Marvland and the District of Columbia 
for the past several years for the Scot- 
tish Union & National with Richmond 
headquarters, has been appointed special 
agent for the group of companies for 
which A. H. Turner is manager at At- 
lanta, succeeding Louis T. Miller who re- 
signed recently to go with the Public 
Fire of Newark. Mr. Miller will travel 
Virginia and the two Carolinas. Mr. 
Frayser enters upon his new duties Sep- 
tember 1, his territory to include Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. He will retain 
his headquarters in Richmond. Before 
going with the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Mr. Frayser traveled Virginia for 
several years for the Home of New 


York. 





INVITE BARRY TO SPEAK 


Leo Thiemann, secretary of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, as 
chairman of the Kentucky Insurance 
Day Committee, has announced that G. 
E. Turner, general counsel of the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, has accepted an invitation to speak 
at the insurance banquet given on Sep- 
tember 12, at the close of the insurance 
day program. Invitations have also been 
extended to James Victor Barry, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., and Warren Ellis, publicity 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Arrangements have been 
made for moving pictures to be shown. 


EDWARD J. BAUMANN DIES 


Edward J. Baumann of the Royal died 
at his home in Maywood, N. J., last 
week at the age of thirty-two years. 
He had been superintendent of the 
company’s special service section since 
May, 1925, and before that had served 
wtih the Phoenix of London, the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and the Na- 
tional Liberty. 


























t Liberal golf 
coverage ever allowed 


OOD News. Just as good for the agent as for _ 
the golfer: Here is the world’s most liberal 
golf policy. 

The “World-Wide” Golf Policy is liberal in 
scope, applying in any part of the world! It is 
liberal in its limits, which are higher than ever 
before allowed. It is liberal in coverage, protecting 
against loss of life, accident liability, property 
damage, fire, theft, and other dangers, all in one 
policy. 

All of which means that it yields a liberal 
profit to the agents of this company! 

Golfers (most of the men on every agent’s 
books) are waiting for a policy like this. Another 
big source of specialty business for the agents who 
“Tell Them and Sell Them.” 

This comprehensive policy is issued in col- 
laboration with The Globe Indemnity Co. 


“| IVERPOOL, 
wo [LONDON 
“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co uv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


80th 


Year in the 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco 
United States : _— . 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
































Calkins Raps Use Of 
Word “Fireproof” 


FINDS NO SUCH ~ BUILDINGS 





Florida General Agent Urges More 
Common Use of “Fire Resistive” 
To Avoid Deception 





Fred C. Calkins, member of the gen- 
eral agency of Calkins & Tucker, Inc, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., whose philosophy 
and wit finds expression once a month 
through the medium of his bulletin en- 
titled, “Florida Chit Chat,” takes excep- 
tion to the commonly used term “fire- 
proof.” Like other insurance authoritics 
he says there is no such thing as a fire- 
proof building, at least they are few and 
far between, and he believes that what 
should be applied to the ordinary well- 
constructed building is the phrase, “fire 
resistive.” This he says would not tend 
to deceive tenants and assureds. 

“We don’t intend to try to quote any 
legal stuff which may bear on the sub- 
ject,” writes Mr. Calkins, “but we have 
sometimes wondered if hotel owners and 
keepers in Florida who advertise their 
caravanseries as fireproof when such is 
decidedly not the case are, maybe, using 
the U. S. mails to defraud. They are 
undoubtedly using them to mislead, for 
the average traveler knows nil about fire 
resistive construction. He naturally is 
lured to such an hotel as we have in 
mind by the almost unconscious feeliny 
that his safety is provided for, when it 
Is not, and so, as previously stated, we 
sometimes wonder what the answer is. 

“Before the war and way back yonder 
even fire underwriters spoke of a build- 
ing being fireproof, but they know bet- 
ter now, to their sorrow, and fire resist- 
ive is the term employed. They ain’t no 
sich animal as fireproof and the word 
might as well be deleted from dictiona- 
ries. The only recollection we have on 
this subject is a suit brought about 20 
years ago by a tenant in an AAA office 
building in a Georgia city. 

Fire in an exposing structure dam- 
aged the office building and his office 
outfit and he sued on the ground that 
the building had been advertised as and 
he rented thinking it fireproof. He lost 
his case on the ground that the prop- 
erty owner could not be held account- 
able for acts of God and, besides, he had 
no clause in his contract of lease guaran- 
teeing him. immunity from fire loss or 
damage. If the legal aspect of the 
question is clear, we think property own- 
ers should be prohibited from mislead- 
ing the public. Whatsa answer?” 





JOHN J. GRIFFIN DEAD 


_ John J. Griffin, who has been operat- 
ing an extensive fire and casualty busi- 
ness at Buffalo for more than thirty-five 
years, died in his home in that city on 
July 27. Although he had been in fail- 
ing health since early summer, it was 
not until a few days before his death 
— his illness was thought to be criti- 
cal. 

Mr. Griffin, who was 74 years of age, 
was a familiar figure in official circles 
at Buffalo as he had a vast knowledge 
of local affairs which he used frequently 
to advise city officials in their work. Be- 
cause of this knowledge he was made 
chairman of the municipal street widen- 
ing committee appointed by Buffalo 
councilmen a year ago, and his last work 
was to complete a report recommending 
the widening and extension of more than 
twenty-five streets in an effort to solve 
the problem of automobile congestion 





NEW SALVAGE TRUCK 


The Newark Salvage Corps have just 
put into use a new salvage truck, the 
product of the American-La_ France 
Corporation, which is of the latest mo*- 
ern type. It can carry fifty rubber c 
ers, which is twenty-four more than thc 
old apparatus could accommodate.  [!t 
has been inspected by a number of fire 
insurance company officials who have 
commented favorably on the high type ©! 
truck. 
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Florida Premiums 
And Losses Decline 


BUSINESS BECOMING NORMAL 





Claims Reduced More Than Volume of 
Business in First Half of the 
Current Year 


By Hervey W. Laird 
a is gradually getting back to 
rmal in insurance losses, if it is not 

neh able to show much class in the gen- 
eral conditions maps of the business 
magazines. At that, the Magazine of 
Business moves the state out of the 
“below average” class in June to “aver- 
age” in July for all but the extreme 
Southern portion. 

Figures given out by J. C. Luning, 
insurance commissioner, show that for 
the four years of 1924 to 1927, inclusive, 
net premiums of fire companies in the 
state were $62,917,196, with losses of 
$40,478,442, including the more than four- 
teen million loss from the big storm of 
1926. Miscellaneous companies during 
that time had in net premiums $34,939,463 
and net losses of $13,023,937. For the 
two lines in four years the premiums 
were $97,856,659, and losses $53,502,379. 


Big Losses in Premiums 


For 1927, the fire companies had pre- 
miums of $15,844,251 and losses of $7,- 
426,384, and those writing miscellaneous 
lines $8, 521,199 and $4,306, 885, respective- 
ly. The fire company losses in 1926 
were more than they were in 1927 by 
sixteen and a half millions and the pre- 
miums dropped from $20,238,728 in 1926 
to $15,844.25 in 1927. The exact cost of 
the 1926 storm to insurance companies 
is given now at $14,399,883. The total 
risk assumed by fire companies last year 
was $1,551,821,959. 

A special agent of one of the big com- 
panies says his losses for 1928 are about 
50% of his income, and his premiums 
about 25% off from the 1927 first half. 
However, there is now no loss in agency 
balances, as was very much the case in 
1926 and 1927. A great many companies 
suffered heavily this way, this particular 
man thinking himself lucky that his did 
not go much over $1,000. Outlying prop- 
erty is practically all on the “not ac- 
cepted” list, as the record shows that 
the losses have been for the most part 
on that class of risk. 

Losses On Poor Underwriting 

At the beginning of 1928 practically all 
companies quit writing sub-division resi- 
dences, but a great many allowed pol- 
icies in force to run to expiration, with 
not a few of them becoming claims. 
Some kept on with saw mills and lumber 
yards outside of protection and had to 
pay the bill. The still not satisfactory 
experience of 1928 is due, not to 1928 
writing, but coverage placed prior to 
that time and allowed to ride. A care- 
ful study of conditions indicates that 
with the present rules applying 1928 will 
show a better percentage rate on busi- 
ness written since January 1 than even 
Florida has enjoyed for several years. 

In 1927 the record for lines written 
by fire companies showed: Fire premi- 
ums, $12,407,855; motor vehicles, $1,460,- 
115; tornado, $1,429,609; inland naviga- 
tion and transportation, $250,188; crop 
ins urance, $188,617. Losses on these lines 
were Fire, $6,072,897; motor vehicles, 
$844, 307; tornado, $52,721 ; inland navi- 
gation and transportation, $78,630; crop 
Insurance, $441,704. The heavy crop 
coverage losses last year caused so high 
a jump in rates that 1928 will not show 
nuch written. 

Casualty Results 


The record for miscellaneous com- 
Panies for 1927 was $8,521,199 in pre- 


miums, and $4,306,885 in losses. For 
1926, the figures were $13,025,645 and 
$4,895 481, respectively. The various 


lines showed the following results for 


1927 in Florida: 

Premiums Losses 
\ccident te ere $536,112 $286,756 
Hea Sart 303,718 176,659 


Accident and Health.. 259,372 121,175 


Auto Liability ........ 1,223,862 450,021 
Liability, other than 

WOMEN oon sae ee es 2,457,440 1,159,587 
Fidelity ..o:.< seecsc.s 448,469 291,200 
WHE OR Ws aie kc car sieaca ars 1,380,597 801,400 


Burglary and Theft.. 367,567 206,662 
Auto Property Dam.. 635,491 263,890 
Auto Collision ........ 375,250 354,133 





NON-INFLAMMABLE FUEL 


Russian in Paris Will Offer to Auto 
Owners Fuel to Cost Less 
Than Gasoline 

An interesting exposition was recently 
given in Paris to demonstrate the non- 
inflammable qualities of a special auto- 
mobile spirit invented by a Russian engi- 
neer named Makhonine. This spirit, 
which has been in existence for several 
years, is not yet on the market for pri- 
vate consumers, and at present is only 
being sold to large consumers such as 
the French aviation service and ocean 
liners, where possible fires might have 
serious consequences. The inventor, 
however, declares that it will soon be 
available to the private consumer, and 
can be used in an ordinary automobile 
with merely a slight alteration in the 
adjustment of the carburetor. 

The spirit is manufactured in France, 
partly from heavy oils and partly from 
coal, and Makhonine declares that the 
cost is 20% less than gasoline and the 
consumption 40% less. The demonstra- 
tion showed that the spirit would not 
take fire even after being warmed 
through use in the car, and it resisted 
the application not only of lighted 
matches, but of white-hot iron. 





INDUSTRIAL FIRE HAZARDS 





New Bock Published by Gorham Dana 
and William D. Milne of New Eng- 
land; Is Well Endorsed 


Gorham Dana, manager of the Under- 
writers Bureau of New England, and 
William D. Milne, superintendent of sur- 
veys of the same bureau, have published 
a well-recommended text book on “In- 
dustrial Fire Hazards and Encyclopedia 
of Hazardous Materials.” This is a ref- 
erence and text book on special hazards 
for fire insurance inspectors, engineers, 
underwriters and agents. It is also of 
value to fire department members, archi- 
tects and manufacturers. Those who 
have given hearty endorsement to this 
book include President George G. Bulk- 
ley of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters; United States Manager 
Gayle T. Forbush of the Royal Ex- 
change; J. V. Parker, manager of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau; William D. 
Grier, general agent of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, and many others. 

The authors have condensed into one 
volume a detailed description of the 
processes and fire hazards of the prin- 
cipal American manufacturing industries. 
The book is in two sections, with an in- 
troduction explanatory of the theory of 
fire, its spread, its causes, and methods 
of extinguishment. 

In the first section the important in- 
dustries are described under about 70 
headings arranged alphabetically. The 
stock, process, fire hazards and fire rec- 
ord of these are discussed, together with 
suggestions for proper construction and 
protection. Numerous references are 
also given for additional information. 
This section is generously illustrated by 
cuts of machines, processes, devices, etc. 

The second section, encyclopedia of 
hazardous materials, contains an alpha- 
betical list of the more important chem- 
ical materials, oils and trade compounds 
found in industry and commerce. The 
physical characteristics and fire hazards 
of these are described. There is a com- 
plete index covering the entire volume. 

Much of the material has been previ- 
ously published .by the Underwriters’ 
Bureau of New England in pamphlet and 
“card information” form. This has been 
carefully edited, brought up to date and 
considerably enlarged. 

The book contains 948 pages and the 
price is $4.50 a copy. 











GROUP SERVICE 


If we were on the ‘‘firing line’ we certainly 
would invest a two cent stamp to find out all 
that we could about anything that might add to 
our yearly income. 


The service extended to the field by the John 
Hancock Group Department along these lines 
is well worth your attention. 


There are, at this minute, promising leads for 
Group Insurance in your own office. 


May we point the way towards turning them into 


money, and help to do it? We have done it for 
others. We can do it for you. 


For further information, address INQUIRY BUREAU 








uh 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Over 65 years in business 


Assets $451,006,878; Reserves and all Liabilities 
$415,000,775; Surplus Assets $36,006,103 


























HELP WANTED 


In selecting protection 


Few property owners know about all the forms of 
protection that are available tothem. They rely upon 
their agents to see that they are protected adequately: 


When you are writing a fire policy, it takes little ad- 
ditional selling effort to suggest the need of windstorm 
insurance. When you are renewing an automobile 
cover, it requires only a minute or two to explain the 
advantages of carrying year-round tourist baggage in- 
surance. And many an agent has won the assured’s 
everlasting gratitude by prevailing upon him to buy a 
form of protection which he didn’t think he needed. 


Agents representing this company are in a position to 
offer a greater variety of forms of property protection 
—and in a company whose fair dealing has won pres- 
tige and confidence. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fraud Trial Story 


(Continued from Page 24) 
Feierstein of Newark, a fire insurance 
adjuster; Joseph D. Euler, cashier of 
Samuel McCreery & Co., stock brokers; 
of Philadelphia; Laurence J. Jones, mail 
clerk for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe; May Lyons, secretary to A. G. 
Whitehall of the California Insurance 
Co.; Gertrude Aaronowitz, a former em- 
ploye of the Lyons concern; Edward 
Ambrose, a messenger for the Lyons 
concern, and Sadie Ambrose, an office 
girl employed by the Lyons firm. 

Feierstein declared that he did not 
favor the turning over of goods to the 
salvage company as was done with the 
Mirabelli stock, as his twenty-five years’ 
experience had taught him that the loss 
was likely to be increased by this 
method. 

Euler testified to the deposit of $2,380 
in cash in the account of Lieut. Kirsner 
and his wife with the brokerage concern, 
it being the Government’s contention 
that $1,500 of this was obtained as a 
bribe by the lieutenant in connection 
with the Government settlement on its 
stock at the Mirabelli plant. 

The other witnesses’ testimony was 
mainly of a technical character having 
to do with various notices of loss which 
Mr. Tuttle sought to show came from 
the Lyons concern’s office in connection 
with the Mirabelli fire. 

The Grand Jury minutes of the testi- 
mony given by Miss Aaronowitz were 
put in evidence, to show that she had 
admitted actually mailing certain of these 
papers when she testified before the 
Grand Jury, whereas Friday on the stand 
she declared that she could not recall 
mailing them. 

Mario Mirabelli’s brother, Michael, 
was placed on the witness stand on Mon- 
day of this week by District Attorney 
Tuttle to give his version of the fire 
and subsequent developments through 
the alleged conspiracy. He supported 
the statements of his brother. Although 
Michael is also one of those indicted 
for the same crime as the seven defend- 
ants are now being tried his case has 
been severed in order that he might 
be used as a Government witness. 
Michael told of the wetting down of 
the merchandise, the payment of money 
to some of the defendants in the office 
of Lyons, Stadholz & Co., so that the 
adjustment might be put through as 
planned and recited in the main the 
same story given by his brother last 
week. 

Michael became a hard witness for the 
cross-examining counsel to handle, ob- 
jecting to the way questions were put 
to him. He seemed in this way to de- 
tract from the value of his testimony. 
He said he did not know where his 
brother had obtained $15,000 in cash he 
put into the business a month before 
the fire. He explained that he and his 
brother were equal partners irrespective 
of their investment or drawings. 

Question as to why he gave $200 to 
Guttman after practically all of the Mira- 
belli goods had been removed to the 
salvage company, Mirabelli said, “Once I 
started to dance, I had to keep on danc- 
ing the way he played.” 

Mirabelli admitted he “had tried to 
stick” an overcoat of his in the inven- 
tory of merchandise after the fire but 
that it was actually damaged by fire as 
it hung in the firm’s office. The over- 
coat was not put in it was brought out 
because Guttman objected. Mirabelli 
denied he knew anything about an al- 
leged attempt to put some “suits of 
clothes” of the firm’s designer in this 
inventory. 

Mirabelli also declared that when he 
and his brother had first gone to see 
their New Jersey attorney, Judge 
Charles Morgan, they had not told him 
the truth, and added that it had taken 
him and Ezra Prentice, who now rep- 
resents them, three days to get the truth. 
He declared that he and his brother 
finally told the truth to the attorneys 
in an ante-room of Mr. Tuttle’s office, 
where only they and the attorneys were 
present. 


WILLIS O. ROBB HONORED 





Retiring President of Fire Insurance 
Exchange Gets Fine Radio From 
Staff; Guest at Luncheon 


Willis O. Robb retired on Tuesday of 
this week as manager of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange after a long 
career of useful and constructive serv- 
ice. His successor will not be appointed 
until next month or October and mean- 
while Edward R. Hardy, assistant man- 
ager of the Exchange, will be acting 
manager. ‘ 

On Monday afternoon about 150 mem- 
bers of the staff of the Exchange gave 
Mr. Robb a reception at the Drug & 
Chemical Club, located in the same 
building as the Exchange. Mr. Hardy 
presided at this good fellowship meet- 
ing and E. P. Boone, superintendent of 
the sprinkler department, on behalf of 
the staff presented Mr. Robb with a fine 
radio set, to which the retiring man- 
ager responded fittingly. James Mar- 
shall, former president of the Exchange 
and now vice chairman of the govern- 
ing committee of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization also 
spoke briefly. 

The Round Table Club, an organiza- 
tion of close friends, gave Mr. Robb a 
luncheon on Tuesday. Mr. Marshall 
acted as toastmaster. Among those 
who gave talks of appreciation of Mr. 
Robb’s work for the fine insurance busi- 
ness were W. Douglas Owens, president 
of the Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association; William H. Koop, president 
of the Great American; Charles R. 
Pitcher, deputy manager of the Royal; 
William R. Pitcher, veteran adjuster, and 
F. I. Crisfield, general adjuster of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 


COMPANIES HELD LIABLE 








Fire Insurer Not Allowed to Deny Lia- 
bility After Accepting Premium 
From Wrong Solicitor 
Responsibility for the entire agency 
organization from which it has accepted 
premiums, so far as the legality of con- 
tracts negotiated through the organiza- 
tion is concerned, was placed upon the 
companies in a decision handed down 
last week by the Michigan Supreme 
Court in a case in which it was shown 
that an unlicensed solicitor’s negligence 
furnished the company’s only defense in 

denying liability on a certain claim. 

The case, in which the opinion was 
written by Justice William W. Potter 
and a supplemental concurring opinion 
by Justice Nelson Sharpe, was that of 
Fred W. and Irene Coverdill vs. the 
Northern of New York. 

The opinion, while admitting that the 
insurance contract in question was il- 
legally entered into, denies that the 
company, once having accepted premi- 
ums under such contract, has a right to 
deprive the innocent purchaser of in- 
surance any of the protection guaranteed 
in the policy merely because a _ techni- 
cal detail was overlooked by the com- 
pany’s illegally acting representative. 


ALLIANCE BROKERAGE DEP’T. 

The Alliance of Philadelphia has 
opened a complete brokerage and serv- 
ice department at 420 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. John R. Gallagher is 
manager of this office. He joined the 
company in 1922, having previously been 
with the old Delaware Underwriters. 








ADMITTED AS PARTNERS 

Brown, Crosby & Co., insurance bro- 
kers of Philadelphia, have admitted as 
junior partners in the firm five of the 
most valued emploves. Thev include Ar- 
thur U. Crosby, Walter G. Jones, Henry 
K. Seal. Frank J. Wise and Henry D. 
Booth, Jr. 





TEN STORY BUILDING 

It has been rumored that the new 
building of the American of Newark, 
which the company contemplates build- 
ing opposite Washington Park. Newark, 
will be about ten stories in height. Of- 
ficials of the company declined to dis- 
cuss the matter. 
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Negative Phase of 
The Moral Hazard 


NOT DELIBERATE DECEPTION 





Economies of Assureds Often Result in 
Increasing Chances of Fire; Agents 
Should Watch These 





E. R. Hanna, New York state agent 
for the Employers Fire, has written an 
interesting article in “The Employers’ 
Pioneer,” the company publication, tak- 
ing up a rarely discussed angle of moral 
hazard. He terms it the negative hazard 
because it is not created by any detib- 
erate attempt of an assured to be 
crooked. Dangerous economies in the 
use of watchmen and proper heat are 
two things leading to hazards. Mr. 
Hanna writes: 

“Much has been written about this 
very important subject, and the empha- 
sis, invariably, has been placed on that 
form of moral hazard usually termed 
positive; in other words, the burning 
of a building or other property for the 
purpose of profit. 

“Feeling that our agency force is quite 
familiar with this particular subject, and 
that further discussion of it would be 
only a repetition of what has gone be- 
fore, we should like to touch upon an- 
other angle of the matter, not, perhaps, 
so well understood, but equally as im- 
portant, in the consideration of risks 
from the standpoint of desirability. 


Defining Negative Hazard 


“Let us call it negative moral hazard, 
and then proceed to define its meaning 
by applying the acid test to a risk which, 
considered from every angle but the one 
under discussion, would meet the re- 
quirements of agent and underwriter, be 
accepted, approved, and the daily report 
sent to file. 

“Look around you and, we venture to 

say, you will not have to seek far afield 
for a plant which has been in existence 
many years, its business has been good, 
and, in your opinion, the ownership is 
classed as excellent. This is a very de- 
sirable risk, you say, and you certainly 
would recommend it to your companies; 
put let us investigate a little further and 
see what develops. We discover that 
business has not been quite so good for 
the past few months, due, perhaps, to 
poor conditions generally, and there is 
every possibility that full-time produc- 
tion will be resumed in another two or 
three months. 
_ “What happens in any business when 
It is discovered that profits are nearing 
the vanishing point? Retrenchment in 
the matter of expenses, naturally; and 
what follows in the wake of retrench- 
ment ? 

“Sometimes a watchman is laid off, in 
which case a fire starting at night or on 
Sunday assumes such proportions be- 
lore discovery that serious damage re- 
sults. 

“Very often curtailment of coal con- 
sumption is insisted upon, which, in 
sprinklered risks, results in the freezing 
of equipment, rendering it of little or no 
valuc should a fire occur, and subjecting 
the companies to a much larger loss than 
they have a right to expect in view of 
the fact that their net retention is based 
upon the supposition that the sprinkler 
equipment is in full operation. 


Other Hazardous Economies 


“Other economies are practised which, 
while seemingly unimportant from an 
underwriting standpoint, are, neverthe- 
“ss, productive of potential fire hazards. 
“or instance, due to a plant being in- 
adequately manned, former habits of 
Sool housekeeping are permitted to 
lapse, with consequent accumulation of 
tubbish here and there throughout the 
buildings—alll tending to produce so 
many additional spots for fire to start. 
hese are only a few instances in 
which negative moral hazard is involved; 
many more could be cited, but time and 
‘pace do not permit further elaboration. 
Ve shall conclude in the hope that 


Rain Premiums Are 
Declining Somewhat 


BETTER WEATHER CUTS LOSSES 





Underwriters in New York Say Use of 
New Form Has Not Served to In- 
crease Vol of Busi 








With the arrival of pleasant Saturdays 
and Sundays on a few week-ends over 
the last month or so rain insurance un- 
derwriters are starting to throw off a 
bit of that persistent pessimism which 
has surrounded the writing of this busi- 
ness for the last three or four years. 
Most rain underwriters say that about 
80% of their summer income is on risks 
which run over the week-ends and last 
year fate was so unkind as to bring wet 
weather nearly every week-end during 
the summer in this part of the country. 
The insurance companies suffered ac- 
cordingly. 


This year the weather in the East has 
been a bit better of late, although dur- 
ing Maye and June Pluvius himself was 
working overtime day and night. This 
gave the rain loss ratio a bad start for 
1928. But if the present fair weather 
remains at all constant the rain under- 
writers figure they may have some sort 
of a satisfactory year. The one difficul- 
ty which most underwriters report is 
that the volume of applications for rain 
insurance shows a steady decline, be- 
ginning not this year, but almost imme- 
diately after this form of insurance had 
been in use here two or three years. It 
apparently reached its peak in popularity 
while the old gambling form of policy 
was in use. With its elimination the 
business has fallen off gradually each 
year. 

One complaint offered by prospective 
assureds was, of course, that the refusal 
of the companies to accept liability 
when the rainfall was less than 1/10 of 
an inch was a severe handicap. Often 
an outdoor event would be ruined finan- 
cially by the fall of only a minute amount 
of rain which would not measure up to 
the required volume in the rain gauge. 
This served to keep away business. So 
this year the companies in the Rain 
Insurance Association agreed to place 
upon the market a new form doing awav 
with any gauge, but costing the assured 
a higher premium. 

The rain insurance market reports that 
the new form has met with good success 
this year, about half of all business be- 
ing written on it. It meets the opiec- 
tions which heretofore had appeared to 
retard the natural development of rain 
insurance. Nevertheless, the no-gauge 
form does not sell as easiiv as might 
have been expected, judging bv the pre- 
vious demand for it, because of the com- 
paratively high cost. Many individuals 
and concerns facing a_ possible loss 
through rain prefer to run the risk them- 
selves rather than pay what is obvi- 
ously a just but still a high cost. Rain 
comes far too frequently for the com- 
panies to offer this form of insurance 
at an insignificant cost. 

Another explanation of the falling off 
of rain insurance premiums is the ap- 
parent failure of many local agents to 
stress properly this cover to those who 
would be good buyers. While thousands 
of agents do try to push rain coverage 
an equal number, it is said, are more 
prone to accept orders and applications 
rather than get out and try to really 
sell the insurance. As a result. while 
rain coverage has been advertised wide- 
lv and has received a lot of free pub- 
licity in the columns of the press of 
the country the follow up on the part 
of a large section of the agency forces 
has not been as complete as had been 
hoped by the company underwriters. 








we may leave with you this thought— 
moral hazard, in any form whatsoever, 
can never be compensated for in any 
rate promulgated.” 
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NEW HAZARDS REQUIRE 
NEW COVERS 


Aircraft Property Damage Insurance 
has been written for a considerable period by our 
organization on Public Utilities and other 
plants, mercantile and manufacturing 
structures, private dwellings, 
clubs, hotels, etc., 
because 


NEW HAZARDS REQUIRE NEW COVERS 


o—___+—_—__- 


Atlantic City, May 19. 1928.—That damage liable 
to be done to buildings by airplanes presents a new 
problem was the assertion yesterday afternoon of 
Robert J. Rendall of Jersey City at the 25th annual 
convention of the New Jersey Bankers’ Association 
in the Hotel Chelsea. 


After describing risks which have come with 
changing conditions, he pointed out the danger 
from aircraft collision, saying: 


“Another risk that is in its infancy, but will grow 
from year to year, is the aircraft risk. Two craft 
sailing in the air and coming together over one of 
two apartments, where a bank has loaned about 
$50,000 on each of the apartments, might mean 
considerable protection insufficiency when settle- 
ment takes place, and this risk at the present time 
may be covered for a very small premium.” 

(Jersey Journal) 
o——_—__+—_—_¢ 


The public has often been warned, says Safety 
Engineering (New York), of the danger of air ves- 
sels suddenly becoming unmanageable and crashing 


down, endangering people and property which may 
be in their path. It goes on: 


“Herewith is shown the photograph of an acci- 
dent which occurred on March 24 at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, wherein a plane suddenly got out of 
control and crashed down on the roof of a house 
and landed in the yard a mass of débris. As more 
and more air vessels come into use, this hazard 
must be taken care of in some manner. 


“This hazard of falling air vessels is increasing 
day by day, and the time has already arrived when 
precautions must be taken for the safety of persons 
and property. This should be given the attention it 
deserves without delay.” 


J New Aircraft Property Dam- 
age literature is available for 


our agents. 
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LOUIS P. JERVEY PROMOTED 


Virgina Special Agent of Fidelity- Phenix 
Made Agency Superintendent of 
Southeastern Dep't. 

Louis P. Jervey, who has been special 
agent of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire in Vir- 
ginia, has been promoted to the position 
of agency superintendent of the Amer- 
ica Fore group in the Southeastern de- 
partment at the home office, where he 
will assist Secretary John W. Clarke. 

Mr. Jervey has been seventeen years 
in the business, having started on June 
1, 1911, in the Southern department of 
the Fire Association at Atlanta under 
Manager W. E. Chapin. After four 
years in several offices in minor positicns 
and as an examiner and accountant he 
took charge of the accounting depart- 
ment in the Southern department of the 
Camden, Security and Providence Wash- 
ington under Managers Jerome & 
Brown, later becoming chief clerk and 
then special agent in Alabama and 
South Carolina. Following a year’s serv- 
ice in the Aviation Corps during the war 
he resumed his field position, but was 
shortly thereafter transferred to North 
Carolina and Virginia. In May, 1920, he 
left the service of Jerome & Brown and 
became special agent of the Fidelity- 
Phenix in Virginia, where he has made 
a record which resulted in his present 
promotion, 


STUYVESANT PROMOTIONS 

Raymond Faith, active head of the 
automobile department of the Stuyve- 
sant, and William Nolan, in charge of 
the underwriting in the New York City 
department, have been elected assistant 
secretaries of the company. H. Edward 
Bilkey, vice-president of the Stuyvesant, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Industrial Fire, the running mate of the 
former. 





I. H. WORTH PROMOTED 

Irving H. Worth has been appointed 
special agent in western Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island for the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and for its subsidiaries, 
the Star and Federal Union. Mr. Worth 
has been with the Liverpool for several 
years, at one time acting for the com- 
pany in the New Jersey field. 





BOSTON BUYS MORE SPACE 

The Boston Insurance Co. has pur- 
chased the property adjoining the pres- 
ent home office building on Kilby street 
which has been occupied by the Boston 
Mutual Life. This additional space will 
provide 2,907 more square feet for the 
present overcrowded quarters of the 
Boston. 


EXPLOSION LOSS SUIT 
The practical impossibility of evading 
payment under a fire contract of an 
explosion loss, when the blast is accom- 
panied within a brief period by fire, 
was demonstrated last week when the 
Michigan Supreme Court upheld the 
jury’s award to Nathan Judson, Lan- 
sing business man, in his suit against 
the Manhattan Fire to recover under 
a policy on his business building which 
was destroyed in March, 1927, by a 
mysterious explosion and fire. The 
company, which had accepted the busi- 
ness through Judson as agent, resisted 
payment largely on the ground that 
there was no evidence presented that 

fire existed before the explosion. 


BUYS INDIANA AGENCY 

The Republic Casualty & Surety of 
Chicago has purchased from Harry C. 
Baldwin of Indianapolis his general 
agency contract under which he was 
operating in that state. Hereafter all 
business from Indiana will be handled 
direct by the home office in Chicago. 

New agency contracts are being made 
with all agents that were formerly under 
the general agency. It is understood 
that this new contract has a centingent 
feature which enables the agents to 
share in the profits realized from selec- 
tive business. 





RECIPROCAL EXCHANGES 


Michigan has no legal means of con- 
trolling the operations in that state of 
corporations which happen to be attor- 
neys-in-fact for reciprocal exch>nees ex- 
cept through the ertremely limited regu- 
latory power of the insurance depart- 
ment over the reciprocal itself, accord- 
ing to a decision just rendered by the 
State Supreme Court in granting the pe- 
tition of Lansing B. Warner. Inc., of 
Chicago, for a writ of mandamus to 
force Commissioner Charles D. Living- 
ston to issue certificates of authority to 
the Warner reciprocals, Canners Ex- 
change Subscribers and Warner Recip- 
rocal Insurers. 





SCOTT COLEMAN ADVANCED 

Scott Coleman, Virginia special agent 
for the Globe & Rutgers, is being pro- 
moted to the home office in New York. 
He has been traveling Virginia for the 
Globe & Rutgers for nearly three years 
and formerly covered the state for the 
Continental. Later he was at the home 
office of that company for several years 
as an examiner. 





TRANSPORTATION IN VIRGINIA 

The Transportation of New York has 
been admitted to Virginia to write fire 
and kindred lines including aircraft. 
James T. Catlin & Son of Danville will 
be state agents. 








AMERICA FORE COMPARISON 


The combined assets and liabilities of the “America Fore Group” on July 1, 
1928, as compared with July 1, 1927, are as follows: 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
agents. 


Oi ie ea a ii ed 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 














Assets 
Increase 
July 1, 1928 July 1, 1927 or Decrease 
Bonds and Stocks: ........<ssessse $149,522,132.00 $130,554,132.00 $18,968,000.00 
Pes ERA) I ie ei ct as ac hed 3,506,632.29 3,471,198.70 35,433.59 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage ..... 22,500.00 50,500.00 —-28,000.00 
Premiums in course of collection... —8,355,686.72 8,018,157.06 337,711.66 
Interest and dividends accrued...... 1,267,431.13 1,200,947.73 66,483.40 
Cash on deposit and in office........ 4,271,867.73 3,319,572.92 952,294.81 
BASE AL: OILS. ace cin lecceee $166,946,431.87 $146,614,508.41 $20,331,923.46 
Liabilities 
Unearned Premiums .............. $57,775,213.63 $56,766,213.99 $1,008,999.64 
Losses in process of adjustment.... 6,399,345.94 6,671,973.10 272,627.16 
A Aer ARIENG oiks so S cae bess 3,075,422.05 1,846,015.67 1,229,406.38 
Reserve for contingencies and divi- 
PMR: aretha eae 4,635,000.00 3,700,000.00 935,000.00 
Reserve for market fluctuation in 
ee ee A hen ER ere mT ON 9,675,000.00 5,800,000.00 3,875,000.00 
CN GS ne ee ON ee ge 27,000,000.00 22,000,000.00 5,000,000.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .......4 $108,559,981.62 $96,784,202.76 $11,775,778.86 
NET SURPLUS © osiscc.keseee $58,386,450.25 $49,830,305.65 $8,556,144.60 
$166,946,431.87 $146,614,508.41 $20,331,923.46 

















INSURANCE CO., LTD., 
E YORKSHIRE 3" sec38s 
Established 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE 
TORNADO, RIOT AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
S. BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, New 


U. York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
eeeee. Willard S. Brown & Co... 
PACIFIC COAST ... 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA .. .-Harry R. Bu 
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Finds People More 
Careless With Fire 


SURVEY OF FIDELITY - PHENIX 





Number of Fires Is Increasing More 
Rapidly Than Population; Comment 
of Ernest Sturm 





In most cities of the United States 
the number of fires occurring each year 
is increasing more rapidly than the pop- 
ulation, it is shown by an inquiry just 
completed by the Fidelity-Phenix, forty- 
seven out of sixty-three municipalities 
displaying advances last year as com- 
pared with 1920. 

Commenting upon the survey, Ernest 
Sturm, chairman of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
recently said: 

“As a matter of mathematics, the more 
people there are in a given city the 
greater the number of fires that will 
break out because blazes usually origi- 
nate from some human action and also 
because an augmented population re- 
quires additional residential and commer- 
cial buildings, all of which are burnable. 

“In contrasting the number of fires 
that occurred in 1920 with those that 
were recorded last year in sixty-three of 
the larger cities of the country, and 
comparing their gains in population, it 
was found that forty-seven, or nearly 
75% showed larger advances in their 
fire totals than in population. On the 
average, the quota of fires increased 
about 52% in these centers as against 
a 19% average addition to the number 
of residents. 

“New York, for example, last year re- 
ported 24,341 fires, or 66% more than in 
1920, while the number of people living 
in the city advanced only 6% during the 
period. Albany had 167% more burnings, 
with 89% greater population. The worst 
record was that of Portland, Oregon, 
with a 285% increase in the number of 
fires, although the total of residents 
gained but 35%. Los Angeles suffered 
192% more fires with a populace 116% 
greater in number, whereas San Fran- 
cisco—an exception to the general rule 
—had 24% fewer fires despite a 27% 
increase in the aggregate of inhabitants. 
Chicago’s record was a 44% fire advance 
and a 5% growth in population. 

Figures On Other Cities 


“Other leading cities compared as fol- 
ows: 


‘Cities 
New ttaveén Cont: 2..ccdocevceesens 
Waltetons DG: osc. .2ccccerenecese 
Wasmmaeton: Di ©. cccccccucccacecne 
PUR Hori ccc hics sie dactrndie aes 
BOK Wav NGn IHG: Secicpccsecsccuseacs 
OUR Ge eis oo icsc ce ces cewrnwneoues 
New @rleanerlide <acenstccscdeases 
PORNO NOt os ccacuweresncascncaexs 
Canalinitiees Biases occ. s sc cieccnd seem 
DGtROHG ONION: acseccs saceccciseencions 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ong INGO de kcccs nies. ccudsseena se 
Elizabeth Ne Te cc cerctiecascssiecens 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Newark, N. 
Charlotte, RR ea 
Philadelphia, ae ot poenesatenancoews 
DIGGS DERE OS sic ce assivs cc ncnedccees 
SanvAMtOMlOs LORE f.cic6cssieseoweed 
SPOS WAGE knckdc ccc ccdsncewads 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ey 


ee ee 


“The number of fires in each place 
was taken for the purposes of this sur- 
vey rather than the aggregate of losses 
ecause one or two sizeable blazes might 
swell a yearly total abnormally and thus 
give a false picture of conditions. 

Since it appears that with a few ex- 
ceptions the number of fires is increasing 
much more rapidly than population in 
municipalities throughout the country, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the 
American people are becoming more 
heedless of fire hazards. At any rate 
it is evident that the fire departments 
are being given more work to do.” 


NEW PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 





Insurance Co. of Philadelphia to Have 
Capital of $100,000; Edward Merchant 
Will Be President 
A new fire insurance company, the In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, with 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
like amount, has been organized and ex- 
pects to begin writing business by Sep- 
tember. While the charter, which is 
pending, calls for the writing of all lines, 
it is said that the company will confine 
its operations at the start to the writ- 
ing of preferred fire business only and 
will accept business only in Philadelphia 

and surrounding counties. 

The officers of the new company are 
Edward Merchant, president; Charles 
Meehan, vice-president; Albert P. de 
Sanno, treasurer, and Emanuel W. 
Workman, secretary. The directors of 
the new company are: Clifton Maloney, 
president of the Philadelphia Life; 
Colonel Meehan, president James Good, 
Inc., chemists; Aaron Berman, presi- 
dent, William Penn Title & Trust; John 
&. Kelly, Jr., Albert P. de Sanno, Jr., 
Louis Halprin, E. E. Barry, George Fi 
Weinrott, A. B. Anderson, Isador Mil- 
grim, Edward Merchant and E. W. 
Workman. 





HEADS INSURANCE CODE BODY 





Wilbur E. Benoy of Columbus Chairman 
of Ohio Bar Association Committee 
On Revision 

Wilbur E. Benoy, attorney of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been appointed chairman 
of the new Insurance Code Committee 
of the Ohio State Bar Association, by 
the president of the association, John A. 
Elden. Mr. Benoy has had much expe- 
rience in insurance work, being at the 
present time engaged mainly in the prac- 
tice of insurance law as a member of 
the firm of Conn, Hoke, Wright & Be- 
noy, of which Judge Harry L. Conn, 
formerly insurance commissioner, is the 
senior member. Mr. Benoy also was 
formerly special counsel in the attorney 
general’s department and assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of Franklin County. Sev- 
eral of the committee members have 
likewise had experience in insurance 
practice. ; : 

The purpose of the committee is to 
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suggest a revision and recodification of 
the insurance laws, many of which are 
antiquated and some of which are con- 
flicting. 





SECURITY CAPITAL INCREASE 

At a meeting of directors of the Se- 
curity of New Haven on Friday, July 
20, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $1,800,000 to 
$2,000,000 by issuing 8,000 shares of stock 
at $50 a share (par $25) to stockholders 
of record on July 20, payable on or be- 
fore November 1, 1928. 


LOSSES REMAIN LOW 





Results for First Six Months of 1928 
Are Favorable to Fire Companies; 
Outlook Optomistic 
Early this year it was freely predicted 
that the fire loss record of 1927, being 
so favorable, was in the nature of a 


freak experience. During January and 
February losses mounted to about the 
level of the corresponding months of 
1920 and the general feeling was that 
the holiday was over and the business 
had returned to a normal loss ratio. The 
passing of the first six months of this 
year, however, tends to bear out the 
hope that 1927 was not altogether mere- 
ly a day of luck but actually a forerun- 
ner of lower loss ratios. 

The experience of the fire companies 
in this part of the country this year 
has been rather favorable. Losses are 
remaining low and there is every indi- 
cation that the business will show an- 
other good underwriting profit in addi- 
tion to gains made upon investments. 
Careful underwriting, the insistence in 
many sections upon adequate rates, suc- 
cess in the teaching of fire prevention, 
low inventories in mercantile establish- 
ments and national prosperity are all fac- 
tors in aiding underwriting experience. 
It would appear also that the reduction 
of losses would continue for the second 
six months of 1928 which will indeed be 
welcome in fire insurance circles. 





SUSSEX FIRE AGENTS 
The Sussex Fire of Newark, N. J., has 
been admitted to Illinois and has ap- 
pointed Enger & Barnett, of Chicago, as 
Cook County managers. This agency 
has been in business for many years 
and has a good reputation. 
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Assured Loses For 
Hiding Prior Claims 


DECISION OF BRITISH COURT 
While Facts of Block Policy Loss Aren’t 
Disputed Inaccurate Application 
Is Held Vital 


An English court, the Commercial 
Court of London, has last month given 
a decision under a jeweler’s block policy 
taken by 
many insurers in this country, and for 
which they are sometimes criticized, 
namely that an insurer may avoid lia- 
bility in the event the assured in his 
application for insurance fails to state 
his complete past history with reference 
to prior losses and efforts to obtain in- 
surance. This case was that of M. Ro- 
zanes, a Paris jeweler, against 400 in- 
surers at Lloyd’s on a $200,000 block 
policy, with judgment being given in a 
test case against an underwriter by the 
name of John W. Bowen. 

Jewelry to the amount of $50,000 dis- 
appeared from the premises of the plain- 
tiff in Paris in August, 1920, without 
any trace of the thieves. While the facts 
of the case were not controverted by the 
defense, the defendant did refuse to pay 
for the reason that it was discovered 
that the jeweler had suffered previous 
losses undisclosed to the insurer and he 
had changed his insurer once or twice 
because renewal policies had asked for 
additional premium. 

In his opinion Justice Wright said in 
part: 

“This case has proceeded throughout 
on the basis that there is no ground at 
all to question the good faith of the 
plaintiff or to question the accuracy of 
his allegation that a loss had taken place 
by means of the theft committed in this 
way, and, without admitting any figures 
(because the defendant does not admit 
any figure at this stage) a loss running 
into a very substantial amount. The 
question, however, is whether the plain- 
tiff is entitled to claim that loss from 
the defendant. 

When Policies Are Voidable 

“A contract of insurance, as has been 
’ said innumerable times, is a contract um- 
berrima fides, and the policy is always 
voidable on the part of the underwriter 
if the underwriter is able to show that 
there has been a failure in this very 
strict and stringent obligation—which is 
understood, I should have thought, by 
everyone in these days, though often 
there is some carelessness in giving ef- 
fect to that understanding—an obliga- 
tion to make the fullest possible discov- 
ery of all material circumstances. What 
the underwriters say is this: that 
before they were asked to underwrite 
this risk they should have been specifi- 
cally told what the history of the plain- 
tiff had been as regards previous insur- 
ances and previous losses. 

“It appears from the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence—and he gave his evidence with 
the greatest fairness and candor—that 
over a certain number of years he had 
been unfortunate enough to have a cer- 
tain number of losses, losses principally 
by theft, though in one case a loss by 
an employe simply mislaying, or rather 
losing from his possession in some un- 
explained way a necklace which he was 
carrying. The plaintiff has given in the 
witness box in this case what those 
losses have been. There was a loss in 
1907, not a large one, a loss of £124. 
There was no loss in 1908. In November, 
1909, there was a loss of jewelry amount- 
ing in all to £346 2s 6d, and in 1910 there 
was a loss amounting to £355 5s 6d—all 
those losses which occurred during the 
period in which the plaintiff had had in- 
surance with Lloyd’s through different 
brokers and with different underwrtiers. 

“He first insured with Lloyd’s in 1907, 
in which vear he had the loss to which 
I have referred, and so he continued till 
1910. In 1911, Lloyd’s underwriters re- 


which sustains the position 


fused to renew, except at an increased 
rate of premium, and he thereupon, con- 


sidering that that increase was unfair, 
transferred his insurance to a French 
company called La Mutualite Francaise. 
That insurance was effected in 1911. 
Records of Other Losses 
“In April, 1915, while he was insured 


with La Mutualite, he had a loss of 7,187 


francs. In 1916 there was no loss; in 
November, 1917, there was a loss of 6,350 
francs by theft; and in July, 1918, there 
was a loss of the small diamond neck- 
lace to the value of 4,000 francs, which 
was simply lost by the employe. All 
those losses were paid by La Mutualite, 
just as Lloyd’s had paid the various 
losses which had occurred during the 
period in which the plaintiff was insured 
with Lloyd’s. In 1918 La Mutualite, in 
view of the losses which had occurred, 
asked plaintiff—all this appears in the 
plaintiff's own evidence, which was quite 
candidly given—for an increased pre- 
mium. The rate of the increase was sub- 


(Continued on Page 33) 








FIELDMEN ADVISE AGENTS 





Special and State Agents Say Prosperity 
Depends On Careful Underwriting 
and Adjustments 


More fieldmen of the fire companies 
are taking advantage of the moment to 
ask local agents to be a bit more careful 
in the underwriting of the risks they 
accept and the adjustment of the losses 
they pay. The attitude of the field- 
men is that the more co-operation the 
agents give their companies the more 
satisfactory will be the conduct of the 
fire insurance business for the public, the 
agents and the companies. John B. Tet- 
low, Illinois state agent for the Amer- 
ican of Newark, offers this to the local 
agency forces in the course of an article 
for “American Service” on “What the 
Fieldman Expects from the Local 
Agent”: 

“I would have you exercise greater 
care and discrimination in the selection 
of business. Agents can be of immense 
aid to the fieldmen and companies in 
that respect. I think I am within the 
bounds of sober reflection in saying to 
you that the very few companies show- 
ing notable underwriting profit are those 
who, without fear or favor, place their 
own interpretation upon what constitutes 
desirable business. This would seem to 
indicate that agents pretty generally are 
not as careful as they should be and fail 
to study the desirability of the risks 
they write with the necessary degree of 
thoroughness. Careful underwriting by 
the local agent at the source is one of 
the prime needs, and I very much fear 
that unless and until agents scrutinize 
their individual risks with the same de- 
gree of thoroughness which a_ banker 
gives to a loan, the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions will continue to prevail. 
I therefore urge you with all the seri- 
ousness of earnest conviction to consider 
very carefully what I have said upon 
this important phase of our relations, for 


I believe that improvement in the direc- 
tion indicated will do much to promote 
better feeling and give better average 
underwriting results. 

“Handling of losses is an important 
factor. Agents should co-operate in 
every proper way to improve the rela- 
tion between the company and its pa- 
trons. By this, I do not mean meddle- 
some interference, but on the contrary 
he should see to it, with the company’s 
assistance, that even-handed and exact 
justice prevails. I believe the vast ma- 
jority of claimants are absolutely hon- 
est and disposed to be reasonable. We 
should, however, use every means at 
our command to thwart the purpose of 
the dishonest, unreasonable claimant. 
Our motto should be ‘The Company 
wins, we all win, when the loss is settled 
right.’” 





K. E. CHAPMAN STATE AGENT 

K. E. Chapman, recently of the home 
office of the Agricultural at Watertown, 
N. Y., has been made state agent for 
Kentucky and Tennessee with headquar- 
ters at Louisville, Ky. 


SPLITS SOUTHERN FIELD 


John F. Stafford, Chicago, Western 
manager of the Sun of London, has split 
the Kentucky and Tennessee territory, 
which was formerly handled by State 
Agent John White, of Nashville, who 
resigned to enter another line of busi- 
ness. The Kentucky field agents posi- 
tion goes to Edgar W. Reed, formerly 
in the field service of the Henry Clay 
Fire of Lexington, Ky., and later under 
Less Riker, state agent for the London 
Assurance, in Kentucky. The Tennes- 


Capital $500,000.00 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND..... 


ASSETS ; eee 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS..........ccesee8 
H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President 
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| NET SURPLUS ........ eoccccece eeee 


z bo mg Nin nae R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
Assistant Secretories 


———— 


see field goes to Robert L. Bolling, who 
has been with the Westchester, in Ten- 
nessee. 





The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has made several changes in the des- 
ignations of the office executive staff. 
They follow: Franklin H. Wentworth, 
managing director; Percy Bugbee, assist- 
ant managing director; Robert S. 
Moulton, technical secretary, and Ruth 
A. Freeman, assistant chief clerk. 


Brevoort 


Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
rincipal stores, 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: 709-6th AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 
SUMMARY OF 69TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Jan. 1st 1928 © 


I iit ne ada $ 2,000,000.00 
PREMIUM RESERVE ................... $ 9,637,599.00 
RESERVE OF ALL OTHER 

EEAMUATYIOS ...........0600000000: $ 1,458,105.00 
OUT I linc ccceeenccceal $14,689,493.00 
be ee ss $27,785,198.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS....... $16,689,493.00 


Fire, Automobile, Windstorm, Tornado, Sprinkler Leakage, Rent and Rental 
Value, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Explosion, Property Damaged 
by dene Riot and Civil Commotion, Inland Marine, Parcel Post, Registered 
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DAMAGE TO METAL GOODS 





London Underwriters Report Heavy 
Claims From Fresh Water; Much of 
Loss Is Preventable 
The London Chamber of Commerce 
has recently been considering representa- 
tions from underwriters respecting dam- 
age done by fresh water to galvanized 
sheets, mild steel sheets, plates, rods, cir- 
cles, baling hoops and strips, and tin 
plates. It appears that an experimental 
shipment of metal goods was recently 
made to India, under the auspices of 
underwriters and subject to careful pack- 
ing, and that the goods arrived in a 
satisfactory condition, from which it is 
argued that much of the damage often 

caused may be preventable. 

One suggestion under consideration is 
that rust is caused by the exposure of 
the goods to the weather before they 
reach the docks, and that they might be 
protected by being conveyed from the 
factories to the ports in covered wagons. 
There is also the possibility of damage 
while the articles are waiting on the 
docks for shipment, and also during ship- 
ment when stowed near commodities li- 
able to sweat in the course of a voy- 
age. 

Another point raised is that, owing to 
severe price competition, the tin plating 
of metal goods is now not always up 
to the standard of the past. In some 
trades at any rate, it is customary to 
quote differential rates of freight accord- 
ing to the system of shipment, the low- 
est rates being when the tin plates are 
packed in tin-lined and_ iron-bound 
wooden cases, rather higher rates being 
quoted if only tin-lined cases are used, 
and still higher rates if the cases are 
only iron-bound. The underwriting 
claims for damage in England have lately 
been so numerous and serious that the 
possibility of higher rates of insurance 
would probably be considered unless the 
damage can be avoided by preventive 
means, 





75 YEAR OLD CASE REVIVED 


Stockholder’s Descendants of Defunct 
Boston Marine Demand Settlement; 
Originated in Napoleon’s Time 
A seventy-five year old legal case, that 
grew out of the “French spoliation 
claims” resulted last week in the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Boston Ma- 
rine, which ceased to do business many 
years ago. Supreme Court Judge Cros- 
by, sitting in Boston, appointed the First 
National Bank of Boston as _ receiver, 
atter counsel for descendants of the orig- 
inal stockholders of the company said 
the case had been pending in the court 
for three-quarters of a century and all 
aie previously appointed had 

died, 

The spoilation claims resulted from the 
seizure of American ships during the 
Napoleonic wars more than a century 
ago. After a long controversy payment 
was made to the United States and com- 
pensation has been paid to claimants. 
Descendants of the stockholders of the 
Insurance company also laid claims to 
a share and shortly before his death 
the late Senator Lodge introduced a mea- 
sure in Congress to provide for payment 
of $20,000 to these heirs. 

The bank was appointed last week to 
receive any money which may be paid 
for Henry F. Baker of New York, one 
of the next of kin of Edward Baylies, 
ot Taunton, who died in 1878, and oth- 


er heirs of the insurance company stock- 
olders, 





_UNION MEETING CHANGED 

rhe (Western) Union will hold its an- 
nual meeting this year at Manchester, 
Vt, instead of at Quebec as was de- 
ote several weeks ago. The dates, 
September 18-19, remain unchanged. 





AXEL RINMAN KNIGHTED 





Prominent Swedish Executive Honored 
By King For Fine Work in Marine 
Insurance Field 
The following notice is made by the 

Journal of Commerce of Liverpool: 

“Underwriters in this country who 
have had the good fortune to meet Axel 
Rinman, of Gothenburg, chairman and 
managing director of the Sveriges All- 
manna Marine Insurance Co. and presi- 
dent of the International Marine Insur- 
ance Union, will hasten to congratulate 
him upon the honor which the King of 
Sweden has conferred in recognition of 
his services in promoting international 
unity in marine insurance. 

“Mr. Rinman has received a knight- 
hood of the order of Danebrog, and this 
distinction is probably unique, since it 
is highly improbable that any underwrit- 
er has previously been singled out in this 
manner for services to the business with 
which he is associated. Nevertheless, an 
honor has never been better deserved 
than that now conferred upon one who 
undoubtedly is very largely responsible 
for the excellent international relations 
which now exist in European marine in- 
surance politics. 

“When in 1926 Mr. Rinman visited 
London with a view to advocating the 
claims of the organization over which he 
presides, he knew that he had to over- 
come not only lethargy but a certain 
amount of prejudice. That he was suc- 
cessful is but a slight tribute to his per- 
sonality; that he has followed up his 
success by cementing the relations then 
created says more, but fully to appreci- 
ate what Mr. Rinman means in interna- 
tional marine insurance he must be met.” 





OIL BARGE LOSS $1,000,000 





Buffalo Fire Destroys Several Docks and 
Badly Damages Tank Steamer 
“McColl” 

Damage estimated at $1,000,000 to $1,- 
250,000 resulted from an explosion on an 
oil barge which had been loaded at a 
Buffalo river tank and was ready for 
departure for an eastern port on July 
27. As the 5,000 barrel cargo of the 
barge burst into flames its moorings 
were burned away and the craft became 
a floating furnace which could not be 
extinguished for nearly 24 hours. 

Docks along the waterfront were de- 
stroyed or damaged and the big Standard 
Oil refinery as well as several independ- 
ent tank stations were constantly men- 
aced by the floating barge and by burn- 
ing oil on the river. The greater por- 
tion of Buffalo’s fire fighting apparatus 
was called to fight the conflagration. 
Engine 12, a brand new pumper, was 
destroyed when a sheet of flame en- 


gulfed it while a short time later the 
fireboat W. S. Grattan suffered a simi- 
lar fate, although it may possibly be 
repaired. Its damage will exceed 
$150,000. 

A tank steamer, the McColl of To- 
ronto, was damaged badly when the 
burning barge swung against it and set 
it on fire. 





Hides Prior Claims 


(Continued from page 32) 
stantial. The insurance was an insur- 
ance for 1,000,000 francs—I have had the 
policy produced—and the rate of pre- 
mium had been 5,000 francs a year. They 
refused to renew unless it was increased 
to 7,000; that is, an increase of premium 
of no less than 40%. The plaintiff re- 
fused to pay that premium, and the pol- 
icy expired. = s 

“The answers, however, to which at- 
tention has been called in particular are 
two. 

Question 11 is: “Have you already had 
losses ?”—the word is ‘pertes.” “If so, 
state them concisely.” His answer was: 
“Yes, my employe lost some months ago 
a smal! necklace worth 4,000 francs.” The 
answer to that question, having regard 
to the facts which I have stated, is not 
a fair answer, and is calculated to mis- 
lead underwriters. Underwriters are en- 
titled to have—I am speaking now sim- 
ply on the basis of these questions and 
answers being put before them—a com- 
plete statement. But this is so incom- 
plete as to be misleading, even if not 
intentionally misleading. The plaintiff 
has said that he thought “pertes” re- 
ferred to a mere loss and did not inctude 
thefts, and also that the period was lim- 
ited, as in the previous questions, to 
twelve months. I cannot accept either 
suggestion as a real explanation. 

“Again, in 13, the question is: “Have 
you been previously insured? If so, 
please state where and for what amount.” 
That, of course, is quite a short and 
simple question, and is limited in extent. 
The answer, however, goes far beyond 
the question, and it is again, as in the 
case of the answer to question 11, very 
seriously, though not intentionally calcu- 
lated to mislead underwriters if it was 
put before them. He said, “Yes, at 
Lloyd’s some time ago; but I did not re- 
new my policy in 1913 because an in- 
crease of premium of 10% was claimed.” 


Statements Clearly Inaccurate 


“That is clearly inaccurate. The facts 
are that he was leaving La Mutalite 
Francaise because they had demanded a 
very large increase of premium in con- 
sequence of the losses which he sus- 
tained and which they had paid. In the 
same way he might have been more ac- 
curate in describing what had happened 
at Lloyd’s. Questions 11 and 13 go very 
closely together, and it is clear that they 
fail to disclose two circumstances: (1) 
The loss which he had sustained while 
insured with the previous underwriters 
of Lloyd’s and with the French Com- 
pany, and (2) the other matter, that he 
was leaving La Mutalite Francaise hav- 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admited Assets, $6,034,982.98 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $9,771,118.88 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,363,929.39 
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ing insured with them, because they were 
demanding a very much higher premium. 

“He does not disclose either of these 
facts in his proposal form; and, as I have 
pointed out, the statements which he ac- 
tually makes, however unintentionally so, 
are calculated to create an entirely false 
impression. In those circumstances, the 
underwriters say, and prima facie they 
say so with unanswerable force, that 
they are not bound by the policy, that 
they are entitled to avoid it and contest 
liability under it, either on the general 
ground that there has heen a failure to 
disclose these material facts or on the 
more specific ground that the answers 
to questions 11 and 13—which it was con- 
templated would be laid before the un- 
derwriters, and which were, in fact, laid 
before the underwriters along with the 
slip when they were asked to effect the 
risk—are definitely misleading. That 
may be put simply on the general obli- 
gation to disclose. 

Duty to Assured to Give Facts 

“But throughout the business the 
brokers are simply the agents of the 
assured, and they owe a duty to the as- 
sured of making full disclosure, and if 
they do not make a full disclosure then 
the underwriter is entitled fo say that 
the policy is not binding. I know of no 
authority, and I know of no reason for 
saying that in this business of insurances 
effected with Lloyd’s the broker is the 
agent of the underwriter, or that the 
knowledge possessed by the broker can 
be attributed to the underwriter, or treat- 
ed as the underwriter’s knowledge; on 
the contrary, any knowledge which the 
broker possesses must be disclosed to 
the underwriter, or the underwriter is 
entitled to complain in the way which 
I have indicated. 

“In this particular case, Alfred Hacco 
had these forms prepared because he 
knew that that was the convenient way 
of putting the risk before the Lloyd’s 
underwriters through the Lloyd’s broker. 
That is what he did in this case. It ap- 
pears that this proposal form, with the 
answers, was, along with the slip, laid 
before the Lloyd’s underwriters when 
the first policy in 1918 was effected; and 
I have evidence (which I accept) from 
Mr. Montague Evans, that if he had 
been told of the real facts as to the 
losses, he most probably would not have 
been quoted at all, or, if he had quoted 
it, it would have been at a higher pre- 
mium. That seems almost a matter of 
course. 

“Then in due course the first policy 
ran out, and on the 29th of October, 
1919, Mr. Murray Christie, the witness, 
who was acting as manager for M. Hac- 
co, wrote with the authority of the plain- 
tiff to Messrs. C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd., 
asking to have the policy renewed on 
the same terms and conditions, stating: 
‘There have been no material alterations 
in stock and risks, during the last twelve 
months, as compared with the previous 
twelye months.’ 

“It may be or it may not be that when 
Messrs. C. E. Heath & Co., Ltd., pre- 
pared their slip and laid it before the 
underwriters with that letter they also 
brought out from their records the pro- 
posal form signed by the plaintiff, be- 
cause they had kept it, and indeed it is 
from those records that it is produced in 
this case; but in any event, whether they 
did so or not, the effect is in law the 
same, because the defendant underwriter 
can still say that, even if he had not 
before him the precise terms of the origi- 
nal answers, and even if he is not 
deemed in law to have them present to 
his mind when the second risk was ac- 
cepted, still the same difficulty from the 
point of view of the plaintiff exists, and 
that is that the plaintiff did not disclose 
either personally or by his agents or 
brokers to the underwriters the mate- 
rial facts to which I have already re- 
ferred as to the losses or as to the actual 
demand for an increased premium by La 
Mutualite Francaise for renewing the 
policy. I find the underwriter is entitled 
to say the policy is void, and there must 
be judgment for him with costs, the 
plaintiff to have back the amount of pre- 
mium he paid on the void policy.” 
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CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS 








National Bureau May 
Form Aircraft Dep’t 


STEP NOW BEING CONSIDERED 





Response to Questionnaire Letter Sent 
to the Companies Indicates Genuine 
Sentiment For It 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters is now giving at- 
tention to the possibility of the forma- 
tion of an aircraft department within 
the bureau which will handle the cas- 
ualty end of aviation insurance. The 
idea was suggested recently by some of 
the companies which are about to enter 
the field and gained momentum when 
Albert W. Whitney, acting general man- 
ager of the bureau, sent out a question- 
naire letter to all member companies 
asking (1) should the bureau form an 
aircraft department? and (2) will you 
join it? The response to this letter in- 
dicated that there was a genuine senti- 
ment among the companies to form the 
new department and to become members 
of it. 

A number of the executives expressed 
themselves against the formation of an 
aircraft department as a_rate-making 
bedy, the feeling being that the time 
was not yet ripe for this step. But it 
could function usefully as a clearing 
house of information on aircraft insur- 
ance which the companies could make 
use of when they wanted aviation data. 
Information could be collected and dis- 
tributed to the companies on the experi- 
ence of various types of airships, speci- 
fications, records of pilots and_ their 
“crash” history. Companies would be 
asked to report their experience by risk, 
gradually accumulating experience so 
that when the time came to make rates 
there would be something to base them 
on. 

History of Old Association 


It will be recalled that back in 1920 
the National Aircraft Underwriters’ As- 
sociation was formed to handle the avia- 
tion end of insurance and that it main- 
tained its offices in the National Bureau. 
Ambrose Ryder, then automobile man- 
ager of the bureau, was secretary of this 
association and later its president. H. P. 
Stellwagen, present secretary-treasurer 
of the bureau, served the association as 
secretary following Mr. Ryder. 

For a time considerable aviation busi- 
ness was handled, the peak being in 1921 
when the premium volume mounted up to 
about $500,000. Both the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity and the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety were big writers among 
the casualty carriers while the Home of 
New York and the Hartford Fire did 
about the biggest business among the 
fire companies. Both fire and casualty 
companies, however, began to lose 
money on aviation business and gradual- 
ly dropped out of the association which 
continued along for a time gathering in- 
formation until its affairs were finally 
wound up. It is not expected that this 
will be the fate of the proposed aircraft 
department of the National Bureau for 
the interest in aviation, both on the part 
of the public and insurance companies, 
has been steadily increasing. Not a 
week passes but what some company 


Wellener’s New Book 

Gives F. & D. Experience 
ON PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 
Shows What Classes of Risks Have Been 


Profitable and Those Company Has 
Lost Money On 








An exceedingly clear and non-technical 
booklet has just been written by Paul 
L. Wellener, vice-president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, on the subject of “Pub- 
lic Official and Depository Bonds,” being 
one in a series of F. & D. educational 
treatises to help the surety producer with 
his underwriting problems. The company 
believes that it is singularly appropriate 
that one of its officials should be the 
author of a booklet on this subject for, it 
was the Fidelity & Deposit, under the 
direction of the late Edwin Warfield, its 
founder and active head for many years, 
which originated and developed the idea 
of providing corporate surety bonds for 
public officials. 

Mr. Wellener’s booklet is valuable be- 
cause he has taken each type of public 
official bond in turn and given the F. & 
D.’s experience on it. In the case of 
state treasurers, for example, he says: 
“Our experience on such bonds has been 
unprofitable for six years, with a loss 
ratio of 53.5% and a loss ratio in 1927 
of 10%. These bonds are not likely to 
represent a profitable class of business 
over a long period of years, for the rea- 
son that state treasurers are limited in 
number obviously to the number of states 
in the Union, and in consequence, there 
is an insufficient spread of risks upon 
which to obtain an average experience.” 
County Treasurer Bonds Unprofitable 

Similarly, Mr. Wellener points out 
that the bonds of county treasurers have 
been unprofitable, the loss ratio over a 
period of six years being 83.1% and the 
loss ratio for 1927, 45.7%. He adds: 

“A large part of the loss on county 
treasurers’ bonds has been occasioned by 
bank failures, where insufficient deposi- 
tory protection has been _ furnished. 
There has also been a pronounced loss 
under county treasurers’ bonds  occa- 
sioned by absolute dishonesty of the 
treasurers themselves. Dishonesty on the 
part of deputy treasurers has also ac- 
counted for a measure of the loss. This 
is another class of bond attractive to 
the agent on commission, because of the 
large individual premium paid in each 
transaction.” 

City treasurers, in Mr. Wellener’s 
opinion, partake of the same characteris- 
tics as those in connection with state 
and county treasurers. The Fidelity & 
Deposit’s loss ratio of 55.2% over a pe- 
riod of six years on this class indicates 
the need for greater care in the selection 
of individual risks. 

The bonds of town treasurers, on the 
other hand, are a desirable class of risk 
which the author feels has been neg- 
lected. The F. & D.’s six year experi- 
ence on this class of 37.5% and for 1927, 

(Continued on Page 35) 








announces its intention of going into the 
field, all of which means that the bu- 
reau’s step, if it is taken, will be a wise 
and logical one. 























Monk Asks Indiana Co. 
To Quit Illegal Covers 


MEDICAL PROTECTIVE SCORED 





Had Been Writing So-Called “Physicians 
Defense” Forms Which Went Be- 
yond Their Legitimate Uses 


Under the Massachusetts law govern- 
ing the transaction of an insurance busi- 
ness an insurance company may be au- 
thorized to issue policies insuring against 
hazards not specifically designated by 
law. Such authority, however, is granted 
only under a special license issued by the 
Commissioner of Insurance, and unless 
a company holds such a license its busi- 
ness in the Commonwealth must be con- 
fined to the actual lines covered by the 
general license issued to it. 

Recently Commissioner Monk found 
upon investigation, that the Medical 
Protective Co. of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
which is legally authorized to write lia- 
bility insurance in Massachusetts, was 
violating this law by writing, or en- 
dorsing, policies to cover liability on ac- 
count of claims for damages from as- 
sault, slander, libel, malicious prosecu- 
tion, replevin of property, or any breach 
of | professional duty, or against any 
claim or suit for return of professional 
fees for none of which had the com- 
pany been specially licensed. 

Any policy of insurance which pur- 
ports on its face to indemnify the holder 
in respect to damages which he might 
be obliged to pay as the result of crimi- 
nal acts would not be permitted by the 
Commissioner, such contracts being con- 
trary to public policy. These coverages 
are commonly classed as “physicians lia- 
bility” or “physicians defense,” but in 
reality go far beyond the legitimate uses 
for which they are intended, in-as-much 
as a physician could commit a serious 
criminal act against a patient and rely 
upon his contract with the insurance 
company to indemnify him against loss 
on account of damages which he might 
be held liable to pay, therefor. 

The making of a contract granting 
any or all of said forms of coverage is 
a criminal offense and the Indiana com- 
pany has been duly notified that it must 
immediately discontinue such practices 
and amend any existing policies to elimi- 
nate the coverages objected to. 
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GENERAL AGENT TURNS EDITOR 





Kenneth Watkins and Staff of Detroit 
Do Fine Job of July Issue of Gen- 
eral Accident’s House Organ 
Something different in house organ 
treatment was initiated by the General 
Accident when the July issue of the 
“General’s Review” was devoted entirely 
to the Kenneth Watkins Corporation of 
Detroit, one of the biggest agencies of 
the company. In fact, Mr. Watkins and 
his staff did most of the editing of the 
magazine and turned out a splendid issue. 
As an introduction to Mr. Watkins, 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the company, has paid him 
the following tribute: “In 1916 when I 
became United States manager we had 
a branch office at Lansing, Michigan. To 
it was attached a young man as special 
agent who seemed to be convinced that 
it would be better if he secured a foot- 
hold in Detroit rather than scatter his 
energies by roaming all over the state 

from Lake Erie to Lake Superior. 

“He was very much on the job and it 
was not long before we closed the Lan- 
sing office and started a general agency 
in Detroit under H. H. Neale & Co, 
with that young man as manager. We 
soon found out that he had an unusual 
gift for organization. In two years he 
put the General Accident Co. in an out- 
standing position in the state both by 
his energy and by his skillful develop- 
ment of accident prevention and medi- 

cal services, and when in 1923 he took 
over the agency of H. H. Neale & Co, 
he had become by all odds the out- 
standing casualty man in Michigan.” 





GEORGE BRENNEN ILL 


George E. Brennen, Chicago manager 
of the United States F. & G., who is 
the Democratic National Committeeman 
for Illinois, is seriously ill in a Chicago 
hospital, from an infection of the neck 
following the extraction of two ulcerated 
teeth. To make matters worse lung trou- 
ble has also developed and that, coupled 
with an old illness, has lowered Mr. 
Brennen’s vitality considerably. He has 
a chance of recovery, physicians said. 





MICHIGAN HEARING POSTPONED 


Stock casualty companies have been 
notified by Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan that he has agreed to post- 
pone from August 2 to August 15 the 
proposed hearing on the Michigan com- 
pensation rate situation. 
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Nat’l. Surety Mourns 
Percy E. Wiles’ Death 


WAS MANAGER FOR NEW JERSEY 








Company Regarded Him as One of the 
Best Surety Agents in U. S.; Joyce 
Pays Tribute to Him 





Percy E. Wiles, who had been man- 
ager for the National Surety in New 
Jersey for the past six years and who 
was rated by that company as one of 
the best surety agents in the country, 
died late last week after an illness of 
several months which started with the 





PERCY E. WILES 


“flu” and then developed into bronchitis. 
His funeral was held on Tuesday and 
was attended by several officials of the 
company. 

As an indication of the esteem with 
which Mr, Wiles was held by the Na- 
tional Surety, the following tribute was 
paid to him this week by William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the board: 

“No man ever engaged in the surety 
business who had his heart more in 
his given work than Percy Wiles. He 
was a striking exception to the average 
insurance agent, because with him his 
company came first. Here was a young 
man who wanted nothing that did not 
belong to him—he wanted neither pro- 
motion nor increase in his compensa- 
tion unless he earned it. He was suc- 
cessful because he was willing to work 
and earn success. 

“In this day and age there are too 
many young men in the insurance busi- 
ness who, because of their good looks, 
want someone to make a present to them 
of success. Had Mr. Wiles lived he 
would have been a prominent executive 
in the National Surety—he had the at- 
tributes that make for a successful exec- 
utive. We shall miss this young man 
whom we regarded our personal friend 
and we shall miss him in the develop- 
ment of the company.” 





OPEN INDIANAPOLIS BANK 


The Independent Bonding & Casualty 

and the National Guaranty Fire have 
opened a branch in Indianapolis with 
Harry C. Baldwin as manager. Mr. 
Baldwin has been state manager for a 
number of insurance companies through- 
out the middle west. E. B. Maurice has 
een named special agent of Marion 
county, of which Indianapolis is the 
county seat. 





R. E. LATSHAW’S NEW POST 

The Pennsylvania Surety Corp. has 
elected Ray E. Latshaw, formerly cas- 
ualty chief examiner for the Pennsylva- 
Nia Insurance Department, as its vice- 
President in charge of the accounting 


and statistical departments of the com- 
pany, 
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Look Out for Pirates 


Patent Pirates—men, who although not bloodthirsty in their methods of acquir- 
ing gold as the bold marauders of yore, reap great fortunes for their practice 
of infringing on the laws of patents and trademarks. 


In the past these thieves of the high sea were driven from the civilized world 
through the efforts of a combined attack upon them by the various nations. 
Today the Patent Pirate is being routed through the Defensive and Protective 
Contracts offered with Patent Protection. 


An increase in income awaits brokers and agents who can realize the advant- 
ages to be gained by having this valuable protection offer. 
Communicate at once with 


AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 


Charles H. Remington, President 
Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-13, 551 Fifth Ave. 
Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 


» New York, N. Y. 








MICHIGAN SURETY LOSES OUT 





Supreme Court Rules That It Cannot 
Collect Stock Purchase Pledges for 
Shares of Peninsular Casualty 
At least two efforts of the Michigan 
Surety of Lansing, to collect the full 
amount of stock purchase pledges for 
shares of the Peninsular Casualty, Grand 
Rapids, whose assets the Lansing car- 
rier assumed upon organization a few 
years ago, met with failure last week 
through a decision of the Michigan su- 

preme court. 

The sales agreement used in contract- 
ing for the purchase of the Peninsular 
stock, the tribunal pointed out, specified 
that “the first payment hereon shall be 
liquidated damages should I fail to com- 
plete the payments as above mentioned.” 
Despite this concession in the contract, 
suit was brought against Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Baker and A. N. Baker, from 
whom only the first payment on stock 
was collected. 

The point has been fully covered be- 
fore in similar cases before the supreme 
court, it was cited, one precedent being 
cited in the current decision as covering 
the Michigan Surety action as follows: 
“The defendant elected under the agree- 
ment not to make further payments but 
to lose what had been paid in. This 
would be the end of the controversy had 
not the note been transferred.” The 
decision, written by Justice Nelson 
Sharpe, was given in the suit against 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker and the same point 
was held to be involved in the action 
brought against A. N. Baker. 





P. G. CUT TO BE 10% 


Country-wide Revisions Made Known 
by National Bureau; Become 
Effective September 1 


As was generally anticipated plate 
glass rates will take a decrease of ap- 
proximately 10% country-wide as a re- 
sult of the revisions released this week 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. The new rates 
are effective on all new and renewal poli- 
cies written on or after September 1, 
and no policies effective prior to that 
date shall be endorsed, cancelled and re- 
written to take advantage of or avoid 
the application of the new rates except 
at the request of the assured and then 
only at the customary short rates. 





JOINS MAYFLOWER COMPANIES 





Harrison Law, Well Known Compiler of 
Charts and Auto Adjuster, Accepts 
in Official Capacity 
Harrison Law, of Nutley, N. J., well 
known statistician and compiler of in- 
surance data has become affiliated with 
the Mayflower Fire & Marine and the 
Mayflower Liability & Casualty of 
Newark, N. J., in an official capacity. 
Mr. Law has had over thirty vears’ ex- 
perience in the insurance business and 
is considered an authority in both fire 
and liability lines. He started as a boy 
with the German American, now the 
Great American and has filled many po- 
sitions with companies. He organized 
the Eagle Fire of New Jersey, taking 
the name from the old Eagle Fire of 
New York with which he had been con- 
nected as manager of their loss depart- 
ment handling all their San Francisco 
losses. 
Mr. Law is well known especially to 
the New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania fields that he has traveled, and 
with the friends that he has made 
through his publications, his wide ac- 
quaintance should be of assistance to 
him in placing the companies where 
they will secure a good volume of 

business. 





WORLD-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


Arrangements have just been complet- 
ed whereby the Union Indemnity and 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety will 
provide their policy holders with ‘claim 
adjustment facilities on both sides of the 
Atlantic and in virtually all civilized 
countries. This means that wherever the 
accident or loss occurs the assured is 
conveniently near the representatives of 
these companies so that his claim may 
be adjusted expeditiously, without delay 
and without red tape. 





NEW SURETY ASS’N. RULING 


A recent important decision of the 
Surety Association of America greatly 
increases the potential market for con- 
tract bonds. Heretofore, the rulings of 
the association required that all final 
contract bonds be written by the com- 
pany which executed the corresponding 
bid bond. Under the new ruling, any 
company may execute the contract bond 
regardless of who wrote the bid bond. 
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Wellener’s New Book 


(Continued from Page 34) 
10.1%, is better than bonds of state, 
county and city treasurers, largely due to 
the fact that the individual handling of 
money by each treasurer is small. Agents 
are also urged to solicit the bonds of 
school treasurers who are usually well 
educated individuals with a high sense 
of moral responsibility. 
Town and School Tax Collectors Good 
“In the tax collectors’ group,” says 
Mr. Wellener, “the same general expe- 
rience is observed as that in connection 
with bonds of treasurers. State, county, 
and city tax collectors as a class have 
not been profitable, whereas a good ex- 
perience has been enjoyed under the 
bonds of township and school tax col- 
lectors. The two latter classes should 
be developed to a greater extent, being 
particular to regard the tax collector’s 
responsibility in respect of uncollected 
taxes, and also the depository feature.” 
The Fidelity & Deposit’s experience on 
other officers handling money, such as 
cashiers, clerks, etc., has been good for 
the first six years but in 1927 the loss 
ratio was 242.7%. This very high loss 
ratio was due to a single loss of $11,- 
955.44. Mr. Wellener says that the 
bonds of constables, marshals, sheriffs 
and policemen have been consistently 
unprofitable for years because of the fre- 
quency of claims for damages growing 
out of false arrests, undue violence in 
making arrests and mistakes in serving 
writs. Due to the mounting loss ratio 
on this class the company has made the 
rule that applicants must have sufficient 
financial responsibility to be able to re- 
spond on their own account without loss 
to the surety in the event of claim. 
“The bonds of all court officials, judges, 
court clerks, recorders of claims, etc., 
continues Mr. Wellener, “have been 
highly unprofitable and unless the loss 
experience improves decidedly through 
the future selection of a higher type of 
risk, bonds of this class will have to be 
prohibited. 
Notaries Public Bonds Most Profitable 
“The bonds of notaries public are the 
most profitable of any, gauged from the 
point of view of loss experience, but 
bonds of National Guard officers are 
wholly undesirable. Officers and em- 
ployes of public institutions, such as 
managers of state hospitals, etc., repre- 
sent a particularly desirous class of risk, 
and such bonds should be solicited more 
aggressively. From the small volume of 
premiums which this class has produced, 
it is evident that the business has been 
neglected. The small volume of pre- 
miums developed in connection with the 
bonds of public administrators is due to 
the fact that such risks are prohibited.” 
Mr. Wellener’s last classification, that 
of all other public officials, represents 
particularly desirable business. He says: 
“The loss ratio for years has been ex- 
cellent. In 1927 an unprofitable expe- 
rience developed, represented by a loss 
ratio of 50.8%. This 1927 experience re- 
flects the need, that notwithstanding the 
desirability of public official bonds as a 
class, it is still necessary to exercise in- 
telligence and care in the selection of 
individual risks, to see that we bond 


only the honest, intelligent and capable 
individuals.” 





OFFERS AD HELPS TO AGENTS 


In the current issue of its house organ, 
the “Adviser,” the Royal Indemnity lays 
stress upon the increased co-operation 
which its newly formed advertising de- 
partment is equipped to offer agents, 
particularly in the preparation of sales 
campaigns, display advertisements for 
newspaper or magazine insertion, win- 
dow displays, exposition booths and 
other displays. There is also available 
a few tested mail-campaigns on res!- 
dence burglary, automobile liability and 
plate glass. 

The manager of this department is 
H. N. Gildea, who has made splendid 
progress in the short time he has been 
with the company. Mr. Gildea is also the 
editor of the Royal and Eagle house 
organs. 
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The Russian Gosstrach 


(Continued from Page. 20) 


premiums were collected for this class of 
insurance. 

According to the insurance law, the ex- 
isting co-operative oe insurance as- 
sociations in the U. S. R. are obliged 
to insure a part of a risks in Goss- 
trach. Gosstrach receives, also, some re- 
insurance business from foreign insur- 
ance companies, including the Black Sea- 
Baltic Insurance Co. of London. On the 
other hand, it reinsures a part of its 
risks, mostly in marine insurance abroad. 
In 1926-27 the premiums received by 
Gosstrach on_ reinsurance policies 
amounted to 3,517,000 roubles while 2,- 
166,000 roubles were paid out for settling 
claims. 

Growth of the Gosstrach 

The growth of the activities of Goss- 
trach is well illustrated by the figures 
for income and expenditures for the past 
three years. From 1924-25 to 1926-27 
premiums collected increased 75% and 
payments for claims 101% 

The amount of 37,470,000 roubles for 


amount to 206,300,000 roubles, have in- 
creased 31% in the past fiscal year and 
91% in the last two years. 


The state insurance business of the 
U. S. S. R. does not serve primarily as 
a means of increasing the revenue of the 
Treasury. Although operated on a profit 
basis it is essentially an instrument for 
preventing a decline in the standard of 
life of the population. The profits of 
Gosstrach are used partly to increase its 
surplus, but also for special funds for 
prevention and prosecution of crimes 
arson, etc., for safety education. 

The profits of Gosstrach for the past 
three years were distributed as follows: 


While adopting the mathematical and 
statistical principles of insurance in com- 
mon practice, Gosstrach presents in its 
rate policy radical differences from that 
of the ordinary insurance company in 
that it distinctly favors the small policy- 
holders—the poor and middle farmer and 
the wage-worker. The Soviet insurance 
system is designed principally to serve 
them and establishes a number of ex- 
emptions and privileges in their favor. 
The insurance rates are equalized to a 
great extent, doing away with every dis- 
tinction which would tend to favor the 
more expensive real estate property and 
live stock. In this way the well-to-do 
farmers pay comparatively more for in- 
surance in order that the poor farmers 
may have their insurance at the lowest 











Premiums collected: 


Obligatory (quota) imsurance..........-eeees 
Non-quota and voluntary imsurance........-- 
REINSUTENCE 20.502 ccvccccccecescocccecensoeos 


Received from reinsurance .....-..0++++eee eee 


Miscellaneous 


TAREE, dv wie cie-vin et 8:046000se'swn hoes sates eees 


Insurance paid: 


Obligatory (quota) imsurance ............+65 
Non-quota and voluntary insurance. ......... 
SGDOUNOMIOE ook ik cen eS crconsseseseinesenes 











(in millions of roubles) 








Sas 41 SINE ois iy so bc oe nos eo ak Asses 11,700,000 18,400,000 19,750,000 
Payments to. 13. B. Si Th TORR a oo cia os oie wc eice ses 2,300,000 2,900,000 3,950,000 
Prevention and prosecution of crime (arson, etc.)....... 4,600,000 9,600,000 7,900,000 
Workers’ housing construction .........----sssseeeeee 3,400,000 2,900,000 5,900,000 
Funds for improving the standard of living of Gosstrach 
NS vk ksckinn Sec dbo cg nesacuSeewewedecewewes 1,400,000 1,500,000 2,100,000 
BE” S5 es oN New eee b KAS eRe ee Bae aoa see 23,400,000 35,300,000 39,600,000 
INCOME ee ore — possible rates. In addition, special re- 
goa (Sn sealed f bates are given to the poorest peasants. 
ew k the poorest regions of the U 
sagsetinieals 42,500,000 66,200,000 83,050,000 S. S. R. are favored at the expense of 
noone 51,200,000 66,200,000 81,010,000 
aie heen 000,000 3,400,000 3,520,000 the more fertile ones by basing the re- 
gional rates not so much on the statis- 
noe gy eae yt tical calculations of the insurance risks 
eidcenee 960,000 300,000 1,470,000 ~ on the paying capacity of the popula- 
ion. 
a cinladanteesals 102,900,000 144,900,000 183,510,000 - 
EXPENDITURE Discounts 
1925-25 1925-26 1926-27 There is a general discount of 20% for 
(In millions of roubles) wage-workers on all voluntary insurance 
same motdals 39,200,000 43,200,000 70,570,000 rates. The rates for government and 
steohm aude 10,000,000 13,400,000 27,070,000 municipal property as well as property of 
sacinauambing 400,000 1,300,000 2,160,000 trade unions and similar organizations 
49,600,000 57,900,000 99,800,000 are 20% lower than the general fire in- 


General expenses: 


Administrative Expenses ......-2 2-2 eee ee eeee 
CAMUNTIOMIGNE 655 5c 6¥:56.55.5:85. 0s rises enw seeeeat 


Reinsurance premiums .........-ee-ee sere eres 
Returned premiums and other items.......... 
Transferred to various funds............esee05 





Increase in reserve for premiums, as compared with the 


heminning OF the Year. o.oo... 000.055 2ces cans 
PIN in 6.66 66555.559:945949504k4E EE ORES 


1920-27 represents net profit after de- 
ducting Z,10U,QUU roubles in losses 1in- 
curred in obligatory tarm = insurance 
(caused mainly py extraordinarily heavy 
hail damages during the year) and profits 
set aside as “various tunds” for preven- 
tion and educational purposes. : 

in spite ot the considerable expansion 
of business and the lowered rates the 
percentage ot the premiums collected ex- 
pended tor administration and commis- 
sions has been steadily decreasing, fall- 
ing from 19.48% in 1924-25 to 17% last 
year. 

An examination of the balance sheets 


of the Gosstrach shows another side 
of its steady development. From 
October 1, 19Z> to October 1, 1927 cash 


and securities on hand increased from 
58,900,000 roubles to 132,300,000 roubles 
or 124.5%. The total assets, which now 








A. A. MOWBRAY RESIGNS 

Arnold A. Mowbray, director of public 
relations for the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the past three years, has re- 
signed effective October i. In seeking 
a successor to Mr. Mowbray the Coun- 
cil has sent out to its mailing list an 
outline of the type of publicity director 
it would like to get to fill the job which 
is described as “one of the bigge st pub- 
licity positions in America.” 





OAKLEY GOING ABROAD 
Vice-President Alonzo Gore Oakley of 
the New York office of the United States 
F. & G., sails on August 4 for Spain 
and other points abroad. He plans to be 
away a month 


tice elo ce 102,900,000 


reer et 12,900,000 16,900,000 19,250,000 
ec cccscece 6,100,000 8,900,000 9,290,000 

19,000,000 25,800,000 28,540,000 
a0 eereybcensrs 1,600,000 540,000 590,000 
ee ee ee 600,000 2,160,000 2,460,000 
con ccneese encereee seeccese 7,010,000 
ite ere ee 12,400,000 11,700,000 7,640,000 
(ii es owes 19,700,000 36,800,000 37,470,000 





144,900,000 183,510,000 


surance rates and on buildings used for 
educational and cultural purposes the 
rates are 50% lower. 

The greater part of the funds and se- 
curities of Gosstrach are invested 
through the State Bank in state indus- 
try and trade, thus increasing the im- 
portance of the insurance system as an 
instrument for furthering the economic 
development of the country. 
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Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SOLICITED 








Germany Insures Bets 
Against Falling Horses 


MAKES PREMIUM CHARGE OF 10%, 





Edgar Wallace, British Dramatist, So 
Impressed by This Practice that 
He Urges its Usage 





When Edgar Wallace, Britain’s most 
prolific dramatist, novelist, journalist, and 
short story writer, discovered time hang g- 
ing upon his hands a year or two ago, 
he annexed another job for himseli— 
that of writing horse-racing gossip to 
the London “Star.” That appeased his 
voracious pen somewhat and, apart from 
a new post as dramatic critic on a Lon- 
don contemporary and the hiring of a 
couple of London’s largest theatres to 
present his latest crook melodramas in, 
he has found it unnecessary to obtain 
further outlets for the output of his 
never-stop brain. 

His job as a racing tipster recently 
took him to Germany, where he discov- 
ered a novelty in jumping races. By 
paying a premium of 10% on bets in 
jumping events one is insured against his 
horse falling. Says Wallace: 

“If you have a £20 bet and pay £2 
tax, you get your £20 back in the event 
of the horse ‘coming in.’ This system 
may, of course, be possible only where 
the Totalizator is operating. 

“Perhaps some actuary amongst my 
readers may work out whether our book- 
makers could afford to do the same. If 
they could, they would certainly bar the 
Grand National, but even if they had 
bet ‘with insurance’ on the race they 
would have made money, for the 10% 
is not returnable. Perhaps some enter- 
prising bookmaker will examine the 
question.” 





GOOD WORK BY MANCHA & CO. 





Assist Los Angeles Detectives in Ar- 
resting Johnny Hawkins, Football 
Star, for Theft of $35,000 
Working in close collaboration with 
Los Angeles detectives, Matte T. Man- 
cha & Co., agents of the Union Indem- 
nity and other companies for that city, 
have unearthed information leading to 
the arrest and confession of Johnny 
Hawkins, former captain and star foot- 
ball player of the University of Southern 

California. 

Hawkins admitted more than twenty- 
six burglaries in the past eight months 
and $35,000 plunder was found in the 
attic of his home. He never carried a 
weapon and most of his depredations 
were centered upon the home of persons 
well known to him and with whose habits 
he was familiar. 

The Union Indemnity entered the case 
when property to the amount of $6,500 
was stolen from the residence of one of 
their assureds. 


RATE INQUIRY ON SEPT. 7 


September 7 has been fixed as the date 
for the opening of the inquiry’ by the 
Virginia state corporation commission 
into rates and rating methods of com- 
panies writing guaranty, indemnity, fidel- 
ity and surety lines to determine whether 
or not the rates are unfair, unreasonable, 
or discriminatory. Meanwhile, the com- 
mission will undertake to determine 
whether such lines as automobile liabil- 
ity, plate glass, burglary and the like 
come within the range of the term, “in- 
demnity.” 

If these lines are held to be outside 
the meaning of that term they will not 
be subject to supervision as to rates 


ANOTHER SURETY COMPANY 

The latest surety company to be Ir 
censed in New York state is the Greater 
City Surety & Indemnity. This com- 
pany has a capitalization of $250,000 and 
a surplus of $125,000. Its president is A. 
L. Garbat and its secretary, Joseph H. 
Schickler. The company has signed the 
pledge concerning acquisition and man- 
agerial costs. 
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Questions and Answers 
IN SURETYSHIP 


No. 13. PREMIUMS AND RATES 


Conducted by George E. Hayes, Vice-President, Union Indemnity 














1. Q. Why are rating bureaus estab- 
lished ? 

A. To standardize premium rates and 
insure the solvency of companies. _ 

2. Q. What percentage of the premium 
dollar is received at the head office of a 
surety company ? 

A, 70-75%. 

3. Q. Out of what funds are surety 
losses paid? 

A, Resources of principal 
mium. 

4. Q. What is the function of collat- 
eral in suretyship? 

A. To standardize risks. 

5. Q. Give approximately the percent- 
age of premium used for management 
and expenses (exclusive of agent’s com- 
missions). 

A. 15-20%. 

6. Q. Give approximately the percent- 
age of premium used for: (a) taxes; (b) 
losses. 


and pre- 


A. (a) 2-3%; (b) 35 to 50%. 

7.Q. Why do companies 
“premium reserves ?” 

A. To comply with insurance laws and 
to set aside sufficient money to enable 
the company to reinsure its business, if 
necessary. 

8. Q. What is meant by “voluntary re- 
serve? 

A. A sum of money set aside volun- 
tarily (not by law) to take care of un- 


maintain 


usual losses or fluctuations in invest- 
ments. 
9. Q. Why do companies maintain 


“loss reserve” ? 

A. to comply with the law and to di- 
vorce from its surplus monies a suffi- 
cient sum of money to take care of 
claims filed. 

10. Q. Are construction contract bonds 
based upon bond penalty or contract 
price? 

A. Contract price. 








H. & A. SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED 





They Are D. C. MacEwen, Dr. Dingman, 
J. L. Rainey and Ted M. Simmons; 
All Headliners 


The program of the forthcoming an- 
nual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference took on defi- 
nite shape this week when Chairman 
Pauley of this committee made known 
four of the leading speakers. They are 
D. C. MacEwen, junior vice-president, 
Pacific Mutual Life, who will talk on 
“Modern Trends in Disability Insur- 
ance; Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Assurance Co., who is 
preparing a paper on “Psychology in 
Underwriting”; James L. Rainey, agency 
supervisor, Missouri State Life, whose 
topic will be “Salesmanship, particularly 
as it relates to the sale of accident and 
health insurance.” ; 

Then Ted M. Simmons, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Pan- 
American Life, will introduce and con- 
duct a round table discussion on_ the 
subject of “Are the Number of Policies 
Declined Too Large?” Mr. Simmons is 
expected to have some surprising figures 
about declinations and the suggestion 1s 
made that company delegates have fig- 
ured out how many signed applications 
their organizations turn down each year 
so as to submit this information at the 
group meeting. 





TO PAY $50,000 CLAIM 


The Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
has set up a $50,000 reserve which is the 
full amount of the bond it will pay to 
the National Bank of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, as soon as the bank verifies the 
amount lost. 

The $50,000 claim represents the 
amount of the bond carried by the bank 
in the Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
and covers only a part of the bank’s 
loss experienced recently when the em- 
bezziement of a trusted employe was 
disec vered, 


PROGRESS OF SOUTHERN SURETY 


The Southern Surety which was re- 
cently licensed as a New York corpora- 
tion reports a net premium income for 
the first half of this year of $4,302,833 as 
compared with $4,153,492 for the same 
period of last year. The largest pro- 
Portion of this volume was from surety 
bonds which amounted to $1,643,665 as 
contrasted with $1,354,234 last year. The 
company recently increased its capital 
and surplus to $5,000,000 and now has 





total assets of more than $11,000,000. 


INSURE TUNNEY’S FLIGHT 





Barber & Baldwin Issued $300,000 Air- 
craft Accident Policy Covering His 
Trip from Speculator to N. Y. 

The increasing willingness of insurance 
companies to underwrite aviation risks 
was demonstrated afresh when Gene 
Tunney, heavyweight champion of the 
world, on his flight from Speculator, N. 
Y., to New York City, was insured for 
$300,000, and the dual-motored, ten- 
passenger Sikorsky amphibian in which 
he made the flight, was covered to the 
extent of $30,000. 

This insurance, which was _ placed 
through Barber & Baldwin, Inc., N. Y., 
aviation insurance underwriters, was 
written at a very low rate of premium, 
which was arrived at only after the un- 
derwriters had interviewed Bill Winston, 
the pilot, and had gone carefully over the 
plane for the flight, including a study of 
flying conditions along the proposed 
route. The low rate quoted indicates 
that they regarded the flight as an un- 
usually safe one. 

Insurance up to half a million dollars 
was ready for Tunney had his manager 
chosen to insure the champion for that 
amount. The $300,000 personal accident 
policy, as finally arranged for, was 
widely distributed. The coverage might 
also be said to have a world aspect, as 
it was carried by a number of American 
companies and a few foreign companies 
located in England, Europe, China, India 
and Australia. 














ALEXANDER GREENE & CO. | 


Established 1909 


Automobile and Casualty Underwriters 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





Metropolitan Automobile Managers 
Inland Marine Agents - 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Home Fire and Marine Insurance Company 











General Agents—All Lines 
Union Indemnity Company 








GLOBE HAS NEW GOLF POLICY 





Written Jointly With Its Fire Mates 
to Give Golfers World-Wide Cover- 
age; Premium Low; Limits Higher 
The Globe Indemnity put on the mar- 

ket this week what it designates as the 

world-wide combined golfers’ policies, a 

coverage which it is writing jointly with 

its affiliated fire companies, the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, the Federal 

Union, Star, and Anglo-American Un- 

derwriters Agency of the Liverpool & 

London & Globe. 

The coverage affords complete pro- 
tection for golfers wherever they play, 
every feature being world-wide in its 
coverage. With the exception of the 
personal accident coverage, which ap- 
plies only to the hazards of golf, every 
feature may also be extended, at small 
additional cost, to include other sports— 
tennis, baseball, basketball, polo, ete. 

The insurance provides liberal person- 
al accident protection for the golfer him- 
self—$7,500 for loss of life or entire sight 
of both eyes, $3,000 for loss of entire 
sight of one eye, the insurance covering 
the insured while he is playing or prac- 
ticing golf or while a spectator of a golf 
game. The limits on public liability are 
for $10,000/$25,000 instead of lesser 
amounts formerly considered adequate. 
Property damage liability up to $1,000 
is also covered. 

There is also floater protection up to 
$200 covering the assured’s clubs, bags, 
clothing, shoes or golf balls against the 
perils of fire, lightning, cyclone, etc., as 
well as this same protection on a $25 
deductible basis against theft pilferage 
and larceny. 

The premium for the new policies is 
$10 for one year and $25 for three years 
with an additional premium of $2.50 for 
one year and $7 for three years if the 
liability, property damage and _ floater 
coverage is extended to include other 
sports. 





SOUTH BEND APPOINTMENT 


The Great American Indemnity has 
appointed Warner & Carlisle as its gen- 
eral agents at South Bend, Ind. This 
agency, although only five years old, has 
already found a place for itself among 
the leading agencies in that city. 
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SELL A. & H. IN SUMMER 

“Sell accident insurance in the sum- 
mer,” urges a writer in “Protection,” the 
‘Travelers’ house organ. This is because 
the prospect is much more apt to be im- 
pressed with the possibility of being in- 
volved in an accident during the sum- 
mer months than at any other season 
of the year. Summer months are acci- 
dent months. Everybody realizes that, 
because every newspaper gives evidence 
of it. 

The “Protection” writer also points 
out: Any man who sees a wrecked car 
alongside the road would buy an acci- 
dent insurance policy at the next gaso- 
line station if he could get it there. If 
he experienced a narrow escape himself, 
he would buy a policy on the spot if he 
could find an insurance man. He won't 
forget these incidents when he gets back 
in his office, and if the alert agent drops 
in soon enough, he will walk out with his 
application. 





VOLUNTEER FIREMEN RULING 


Volunteer firemen are not insurable 
under the provision of the workmen’s 
compensation law in New York state, it 
has been ruled by the compensation bu- 
reau of this state in the case of the 
village of Kenmore, N. Y., a Buffalo 
suburb, which sought protection of its 
volunteers in this manner. In giving an 
opinion that such persons can not come 
under workmen’s compensation Attorney 
General Albert Ottinger cited a special 
law requiring the payment of $3,000 in 
case of a volunteer fireman’s death, this, 
in his opinion, being a substitute for 
workmen’s compensation. 





L. F. HAWLEY ON HONEYMOON 

Louis F. Hawley, one of the leading 
salesmen in the New York office of the 
United States F. & G., was married last 
week to Miss Helen R. Russell, daughter 
of Mrs. Jacobs Russell of New York 
City. Mr. and Mrs. Hawley are now 
honeymooning at Rainbow Lake in the 
Adirondacks. Mr. Hawley is a special- 
ist in blanket bonds and has built up a 
wide clientele among stock exchange 
houses and investment bankers in Wall 
street. 





SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


The recent Industrial effort of the 
Eureka-Maryland, during the week of 
July 9, brought excellent results. The 
success of the campaign was widespread, 
every district breaking its previous rec- 
ords. Baltimore and Pittsburgh were 
the leaders in their respective divisions. 
The number of agents who produced 
over $5.00 was greatly increased, J. Pi- 
terski of Pittsburgh leading the field with 
144 applications for $31.99. Agents Mag- 
ginnis and Roberts of Baltimore fol- 
lowed with more than $11 each. 





WEEKS WINS PROMOTION 


Elliott R. Weeks, of the accident and 
health department of Union Indemnity 
at its home office, has been promoted to 
manager of the monthly payment divi- 
sion. Mr. Weeks has been connected 
with the company since 1923. Until 
August, 1926, he was in charge of pay- 
roll auditing and safety engineering in 
the Chicago office when he was trans- 
ferred to the home office at New Or- 
leans. 
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F. & D. Makes Important 
Changes in the Field 


WALLER SUCCEEDS VANDEVEER 





Is Vice-President in Charge of Los 
Angeles Office; Atlanta Branch 
Opened 





The Fidelity & Deposit has made 
known a number of field changes, the 
most important of which is the appoint- 
ment of W. M. Waller as vice-president 
of the company in charge of its Los An- 
geles office, succeeding Vice-President 
Harry D. Vandeveer, resigned. 

Although an Easterner by birth, Mr. 
Walker has spent most of his life in 
California, to which state his family 
moved when he was twelve years old. 
Following his graduation from the law 
department of Stanford University, Mr. 
Walker entered the employ of the Amer- 
ican Surety as attorney and assistant 
manager of its newly opened branch in 
Los Angeles. Five years later he joined 
the Globe Indemnity in Los Angeles as 
manager of its surety department, a po- 
sition which he held for two years, then 
resigning to join the F. & D.’s Los An- 
geles branch. He was appointed assist- 
ant manager of the branch in April, 
1916, and was promoted to manager in 
1922. 

With a background of twenty years of 
experience in the surety business, Mr. 
Walker is one of the best-known and 
most successful underwriters and pro- 
ducers on the Pacific Coast. 

Other Pacific Coast changes include 
the appointment of F. E. Brisbine, for- 
merly associate manager at San Fran- 
cisco, aS manager of the Los Angeles 
branch, succeeding Mr. Walker. Also 
John W. Latham, who was recently 
transferred to Los Angeles from San 
Francisco, has been appointed associate 
manager of the San Francisco branch. 

Eales and McComb Transferred 

Changes in other parts of the country 
include the opening of a branch office in 
Atlanta on August 1 with Fred L. Nes- 
bitt, who has been southern agency su- 
pervisor for the past few years, in charge. 
This office will be known as the south- 
eastern branch. 

Due to the reopening of its Washing- 
ton service branch with L. C. Rosen- 
krans in charge, the company has trans- 
ferred Howard Eales, formerly assistant 
manager at Charlotte, N. C., to Wash- 
ington to succeed Mr. Rosenkrans in his 
former capacity as manager of the 
Washington branch. 

Mr. Eales has been a member of the 
F. & D.’s field organization since Sep- 
tember 28, 1922, when he joined the Des 
Moines branch as special agent. In 1925 
he resigned and went to Florida. Re- 
turning in 1926, he rejoined the company 
as assistant manager of its branch of- 
fice in Charlotte, N. C. 

A final change is the transfer of Ham- 
ilton McComb, formerly associated with 
James A. Cathcart, F. & D. representa- 
tive in Columbia, S. C., to the Charlotte 
branch office as special agent. Mr. Mc- 
Comb has been in training at the home 
office for the past several months. 


NASH JOINS UNION INDEMNITY 

Vernon E. Nash, formerly manager of 
the accident and health department of 
Maryland Casualty’s Boston branch of- 
fice, has been appointed superintendent 
of accident and health of the Union In- 
demnity and the Northwestern Casualty 
& Surety at their home office in New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Nash has had fourteen years of 
accident and health experience, serving 
the Aetna Life in Hartford, eleven years 
and seven years with Maryland Casualty. 


ARRANGES BOND IN GREECE 

It’s a far cry from here to Greece but 
yet the Greater New York Department 
of the National Surety has recently ar- 
ranged a bond for the Fox Bros. In- 
ternational Corporation as contractors 
for construction of public works for the 
city of Salonica, Greece. 








1,000 Reasons For 
Modern Auto Limits 


AS GIVEN BY THE TRAVELERS 





Writer In “Protection” Points To An 
Analysis of 1,024 Actual Cases 
Carrying At Least $5,000 





The Travelers ran an article recently 
in “Protection,” its house organ, which 
gave an analysis of 1,024 actual cases, 
showing the need for proper automobile 
limits. These’ were cases of actual or 
threatened suit of policyholders in every 
section of the land. “In each case,” 
says the writer, “the amount demanded 
by the claimant was compared with the 
personal injury limit of the policy, as a 
result of which a so-called apparent de- 
ficiency in protection was secured. 

“This is the policyholder’s risk and 
the focal point of the data. A grand 
average of these amounts was then se- 
cured which worked out $16,609.16. So 
large a figure and one supported by so 
much data is important. To carry in- 
surance and yet be faced with a heavy 
loss is a serious matter. 

“And, of course, all of these cases 
carried at least $5,000 and many more. 
Adding this minimum figure to the 
amount shown above we arrive at a 
figure of $21,609.16. This surely looks 
like an endorsement of at least a 
$25/50,000 personal injury limit. 


“Here is a tabulation of the whole 
study: 
Branch offices involved............+-- 66 
DIIINES WE AGABPR Cox cs ccaswscscasose 1,024 


Total deficiency in limits. ..$17,007,778.18 
Average apparent deficiency 
SAS. oc acne Sac acwewades $16,609.16 
Policyholders First Consideration 

“Now the value of this figure lies in 
the application that is made of it. This 
may take two forms. 

“1. Present policyholders are entitled 
to first consideration. Our first alle- 
giance is to them. When policies are up 
for renewal why not offer a new pre- 
scription instead of a perfunctory re- 
newal of coverage needs? They are 
bound to appreciate it just as an investor 
appreciates a periodical review of se- 
curity holdings. A further advantage is 
the making sure of the renewal itself. 

“There are many ways in which to 
present this matter. One agency col- 
lected $453.25 in additional limits pre- 
miums from forty-four clients in a few 


ys. 

“2. And, of course, new policyholders 
will be provided with modern limits. 
There is nothing to raise for them. They 
start with a brand new piece of insur- 
ance equipment and should have the 
very best and up-to-the-minute protec- 
tion. 

“In reality the best reason for ‘mod- 
ern limits is that policyholders need 
them. The data proclaimed in the news- 
papers summarized herein and_ else- 
where amply support that reason. By 
adopting a full program of modern lim- 
its for all clients, present and prospec- 
tive, you are safer from competition, 
you serve best your assureds, and you 
increase in no small measure your in- 
come.” 





TO HEAR COLONEL BUTTON 

Colonel Joseph Button, commissioner 
of insurance in Virginia, who is known 
to thousands of insurance men through- 
out the country, has accepted the invita- 
tion of President Louis L. Graham of the 
International Claim Association to de- 
liver the address of welcome at the an- 
nual meeting of this association to be 
held at the Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Ho- 
tel, Old Point Comfort, Va., on Septem- 
ber 10 to 12, 





IOWA APPROVES NEW POLICY 

The state of Iowa, usually one of the 
last to give approval to any new policy 
form, has approved the new residence 
burglary and theft policy adopted by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters to become effective July 1. 


WILL REVIEW APPEALED CASE 





Virginia Supreme Court to Hear Argu- 
ments of National Surety on Indus- 
trial Commission Ruling 

The Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals has agreed to review a case ap- 
pealed by the National Surety from a 
ruling of the Virginia industrial commis- 
sion that it would have to pay compen- 
sation at the rate of $12 a week for 300 
weeks to Cora Lee Rountree, widow of 
Thomas Rountree, negro laborer, killed 
August 26, 1927, in an accident while 
engaged in work on a sewer contract 
in Richmond. 

Rountree was an employe of H. D. 
Driscoll, Inc., which was executing this 
work under contract with the city of 
Richmond, with the Globe Indemnity as 
the compensation carrier and the Na- 
tional Surety as the bonding company. 
The firm defaulted August 24 and the 
city agreed to pay $3,000 for work al- 
ready done. H. L. Driscoll, superintend- 
ent of the firm, paid off the men the 
same day, telling them that Allen J. 
Saville, Inc., another contracting firm, 
would carry on the work. 

This firm, for which the Employers’ 
Liability was the compensation carrier, 
denied that it had agreed at that time to 
assume the contract. The National 
Surety took the position that it was 
merely surety on Driscoll’s bond and 
that it was not until September 12 that 
it made arrangements with Saville to 
take over the work. It may be six 
months or more before the court of ap- 
peals hears argument in the case. 





VISITS MID-WEST AGENCIES 

E. A. Perilloux, assistant secretary of 
the Union Indemnity, has just returned 
from a trip through the Middle West, 
during which he visited the Milwaukee 
and Indianapolis offices of the Union 
and the Northwestern Casualty & Surety. 


OBSERVES 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Forrest J. Buzzell, manager of cas 
ualty lines for the Travelers at Man 
chester, N. H., was the recipient of 
congratulations recently when he com- 
pleted twenty years of active service 
with the company. Mr. Buzzell joined 
the company in the service of its en- 
gineering and inspection division, coy- 
ering most of the New England states, 
Later he transferred to the agency de- 
partment and did such excellent work 
as a steam boiler special agent that his 
scope was broadened to include all cas- 
ualty lines. In 1922 he was made the 


Manchester casualty manager. 
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